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Steel is as big as all outdoors 


Steel can be many things. An axe, a thimble, or a battleship. 


Steel is where you find it. In the kitchen. In the garage. 
In bridges, roads, and buildings. 

Many private companies compete with one another to 
supply steel products to private citizens. This competition 
takes lots of money and many financial services. 

America’s many commercial banks help supply both. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, first in loans to American 
industry, is proud to be a part of this banking system that helps 
business, big and small, meet the nation’s needs for steel. 


THE 

CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza 
New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


In the News 


GrorcE J. KELLEY, vice president, 
Swank, Inc., Attleboro, Mass., was 
presented an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science in Business Ad- 
ministration by Piedmont College, 
Demorest, Ga. 


INCREASE SALES AND 
REDUCE CREDIT RISKS 


BY USING 


st 


CONTROLLED INVENTORY 
PLAN 


RatpH W. STODDARD, president 
Bank of Buffalo (N.Y.), has been 
elected president of the Consumer 
Bankers Association. 


CHESTER SENSENICH of Irwin-Sen- 
senich Corporation, Pittsburgh, has 
been named to the program commit- 
tee of the American Mining Congress, 
in Cleveland next May. 


Dr. Perry Mason, CPA, associate 
director of the accounting research 
division, American Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, is the 
winner of the Alpha Kappa Psi 
Foundation’s Award for Distinguish- 
ed Service in Accounting for 1960. 


Cuar._es M. Hupp, secretary-treas- 
urer New York Herald-Tribune, has 
been named president of the Institute 
of Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers. 
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Send for this 6-Page Booklet Today 


HELEN L. RHINEHART, vice pres- 
ident of Brenton Companies, Inc., 
Des Moines, received the first “Bank 
Woman of the Month” award of the 
National Association of Bank Women. 


Shows how: 


= To put more merchandise at the 


disposal of your dealers or distributors 


RALPH VIERREGGER, of Vierregger 
Electric Company, Omaha, has been 
named president of the Nebraska- 
Iowa Electrical Council. 


but not increase your credit risk 


To reduce factory storage costs 


Date I. SELLERS, vice president 
Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit, has been appointed American 
Bankers Association vice president 
for the State of Michigan. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 Clark Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Martin R. Gatnssprucu, chief 
economist of The National Industrial 
Conference Board, is the new presi- 


District Offices in 


Principal Cities Please send me bulletin 144 


oo of the U.S. 
dent of American Statistical Associa- Oe 
tion. 
COMPANY. 
Don D. HETER, formerly of South- aponases 


western Insulation & Material Com- 
pany, is now civic affairs manager of 
the Springfield, Mo., Chamber of 


Commerce. 
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EDITORIAL 


Viston for Executives 


OMEONE I met once told me the story of the very small bug who lived all of 
his life in the world’s most beautifully designed Persian rug. He was sur- 
rounded with his problems all of his life and they occupied every waking hour 

of his lifetime. 

This bug’s problems were big tufts of wool in the rug that stood up high. He 
had to battle his way through them. He would get through one row of tufts, in 
search of some crumbs that had spilled in the rug, only to be forced to do it all 
over again with the next row. 

But the tragedy of that bug’s life was this: he lived and he died in the world’s 
most beautifully designed Persian rug and he never once knew that he had spent 
his life in something that had a pattern. 

We all occasionally feel that there is no pattern, no sense to the world. But that 
is the bug’s-eye view. 

Even the bug, if he could have gotten up high enough just once, to look out 
over the top and see the whole rug, would have discovered something which would 
have changed his whole life. He would have discovered not only that there was 
a pattern to the rug, but the things he called his problems were a part of the 
pattern. 

How many of us, as we do daily battle within the limited horizons of routine 
problems, approach them as a part of the pattern of life? 

How many of us are aware that, unlike the bug, we have the intelligence to 
envision and the power to create a better pattern of life, if we raise our sights 
high enough? 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THE MARCH COVER 
OTENTIAL is the cue word in 


dealing with the socalled margin- 
al account. No matter how many 
miscues by the latter may becloud 
the issue, it is the mission of today’s 
credit management to clear away the 
obscurations and unearth the paydirt. 


Research has always been a forte 
of The Master Builders Company, 
Division of American-Marietta Com- 
pany, Cleveland. How thorough a 
job of research was done by its 
credit department is mirrored in the 
case described on page 14 by W. E. 
Anton, credit manager. 

Stephen W. Benedict, president of 
Master Builders, formerly headed 
the research and engineering depart- 


ments. He is a graduate in civil engi- ° 


neering, University of Illinois, and 
served with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics and the 
National Bureau of Standards before 
joining the company. 





In the cover picture, right to left, 


are Mr. Benedict; Mr. Anton; Frank 


J. Bates, secretary-treasurer, and 
Gordon H. Blair, assistant credit 
manager. 


Mr. Bates started with Master 
Builders in 1937 and served suc- 
cessively as auditor, controller and 
secretary before appointment as sec- 
retary-treasurer in 1949. Mr. Bates is 
also assistant secretary of the parent 
company. 

Mr. Blair had spent several years 
in the fields of personnel, office and 
credit management before becoming 
affliated with the company in 1935 
as assistant credit manager. He has 
been active in The Cleveland As- 
sociation of Credit Management, on 
various committees and as chairman 
of the Building Materials Group. 

A biographic sketch of Mr. Anton 
is on page 14. 
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@ PresipENT KENNEDY asked Congress to raise 
the statutory minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
in a staggered program and to extend the cover- 
age to 4,300,000 more workers. 

For those already covered by the $1 rate the 
minimum would be $1.15 the first year, $1.20 
in the second, and $1.25 the third year. For the 
newly covered, the minimum would be $1 the 
first year, $1.05 the second, $1.15 the third, and 
$1.25 thereafter. 

He proposes expanded Social Security bene- 
fits and addition of 4th of 1 per cent to the 
14 of 1 per cent tax increase on both employers 
and employees already sef to start Jan. 1, 1963. 
He also wants immediate enactment of tempor- 
ary unemployment benefits with the base wage 
of unemployment compensation taxes raised to 
$4,800 a year, from $3,000. 

The President proposes a reduction in mort- 
gage rates; acceleration of Government pro- 
curement and construction activities, including 
highways; a 4-point long-range program in- 
cluding tax changes to provide additional incen- 
tives for investment in plant and equipment, 
with elimination of “several unwarranted special 
tax benefits”; development of natural and human 
resources; a labor-management-Government-pub- 
lic committee to study problems raised by auto- 
mation and to promote industrial peace while pre- 
venting “unsound” wage and price movements. 

President Kennedy indicated a Government 
policy to keep short-term rates from going down 
and at the same time to lower long-term bor- 
rowing rates. 

A first important decision was to adopt the 
Eisenhower regime’s Treasury program initiated 
successfully last August. Under the plan $6.9 
billions of certificates maturing in February were 
to be paid off in cash and new issues were to 
be sold to replace them, instead of refinancing 
maturing paper by offering new issues in ex- 
change. 


@ THoucu the outgoing president in his mes- 
sage called for a balanced budget, the new sec- 
retary of the treasury, Douglas Dillon, told the 
Senate finance committee that there might be 
a deficit in fiscal 1962 (starting July lst). 

Mr. Dillon urges more liberal tax allowance 
on depreciation of plant and equipment. 

As for a tax cut, Mr. Dillon said he had “no 
present intention” to recommend one. (New 
York State taxpayers are enjoying a new 10 
per cent rebate on their 1960 state income taxes. ) 


Washington 









@ UNDER a new type of loan by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, banks may participate for 
as little as two years while SBA’s part in the 
credit runs a longer period. (Previously, less 
than 25 per cent of the country’s banks partici- 
pated in two-thirds of all SBA loans.) 

No preference in collateral for the loans is 
provided the private participating institutions. 
The participating banks will be permitted to re- 
ceive all payments of principal, and interest will 
be apportioned between bank and SBA accord- 
ing to respective unpaid balances. In defaults, 
respective rights will be fixed in recoveries out 
of liquidation of collateral in proportion to re- 
spective unpaid balances as of date of delin- 
quency. 

Banks are expected to renew participation or 
purchase the entire balance of the loan when 
it is satisfactorily functioned during the early 
years. 


@ FuLu support by the American Bankers As- 
sociation is pledged to newly introduced bills 
for more uniform tax treatment of savings and 
loan associations, mutual savings banks, and 
commercial banks. 

In a letter to the association’s 17,400 members, 
President Carl A. Bimson, also president of the 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, notes that the 
bills provide for “repeal of the present statutory 
12 per cent bad-debt reserve ceiling applicable 
to savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks’, an allowance which since 1951 
“has been a major factor in enabling them to 
avoid carrying their full share of the tax burden”. 
Under existing law, they may deduct from tax- 
able income any amount of transfers to a re- 
serve for bad debts until their reserves, surplus, 
and undivided profits equal 12 per cent of their 
deposits or withdrawal share accounts. 

The identical bills were introduced by Rep- 
resentatives Burr Harrison (Dem., Va.) and 
T. B. Curtis (Rep., Mo.). Both are members of 
the tax-writing ways and means committee of 
the House. 


@ WHuie the department of commerce was more 
optimistic than the National Foreign Trade 
Council both in estimates of export dollars and 
export surplus, both tied their expectations for 
this year’s exports and imports, and on the 
vexatious balance of payments problem, to un- 












certainties as to prospective business conditions 
and developments here and abroad. 

At the same time, the Bonn government in 
Germany was now offering to repay $587 mil- 
lions of its $787 million postwar debt to the 
United States. The offer appeared tied to waiv- 
ing the $200 million difference as compensation 
for German assets seized in this country in World 
War II. The offer would be an answer to pro- 
posals submitted by a U.S. delegation which has 
been negotiating with West Germany for more 
than two months and would terminate the 
marking of time on this matter that characterized 
the winding up of the Eisenhower regime. 

The seized assets issue has been passed around 
by West Germany as a political football despite 
the fact it had renounced any such claims, by 
treaty. 

President Kennedy told a news conference that 
“the dollar must be protected, the dollar can 
be protected in its present value.”” One move was 





OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





the President’s executive order “to prohibit the 
holding by U.S. citizens and enterprises, and 
by other persons subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, of gold situated abroad and 
of securities representing gold on deposit 
abroad.” 


The commerce department placed our total | 


exports at $20 billions per year, seasonally ad- 
justed, a third higher than early last year; the 
balance of payments group of the NFTC puts 
them at $19.5 billions for this year. The de- 
partment called export surplus more than $5 
billions as of last summer; NFTC called it $4.5 
billions and predicted a like figure for 1961. 
Both put imports below $15 billions, with NFTC 
expecting them to move up from the $14.7 of 
last year but behind the $15.2 billion 1959 
record. 

$1.9 billion deficit in U.S. balance of pay- 
ments, fourth year in a row of deficit, is fore- 
cast by the Council’s Group, which includes 
economists and financial officers of leading U.S. 
international corporations. That, nevertheless, 
would be considerable improvement over the 
$3.2 billion deficit estimated for last year. 

The “hard core” deficit in balance of pay- 
ments will soon be eliminated, says Alfred Hayes, 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York. Convinced that “the primary purpose of 
our $17.5 billion gold stock is to assure the 
international convertibility of gold and the dol- 
lar at the fixed price of $35 an ounce,” Mr. Hayes 
suggested to the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation that “there is a related question whether 
our tax laws should not differentiate between 
the less developed and the more industrialized 
countries, since special incentives are still ap- 
propriate for the former.” 

A new international agency, World Develop- 
ment Organization, to expedite free world aid 
to underdeveloped countries and counteract 
Soviet Russia’s economic offensive, was pro- 
posed by Stanley de J. Osborne, president of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, in an 
address before the African Affairs Society of 
America, Ltd., in New York. 


@ Execrronics, No. 5 industry, showed a 7 per 
cent gain in factory sales last year though 
general business was receding, and leaders say 
the industry will reach a sales rate of $20 bil- 
lions a year in the decade. 

Frederick H. Mueller, in one of his final 
statements as secretary of commerce, predicted 
that electronics could become the largest indus- 
try in the next 10 years. 


@ NEw TARIFFS on woolen and worsted woven 
fabrics have now become effective. For most 
fabrics valued above $2 a pound the new rate 
is 38 per cent ad valorem. For lower-priced 
fabrics it is now 76 cents a pound with a maxi- 
mum ad valorem of 60 per cent. The former 
tariff rates set a duty of 25 per cent on fabrics 
within the quota limits and, 45 per cent for 
imports after the quota had been filled. The 
specific duty of 3714 cents a pound is unchanged 
on the raw wool. 


@ A winter wheat harvest this year 7 per cent 
smaller than the 1960 crop (second highest on 
record) but 25 per cent larger than the 10-year 
(1949-58) average is predicted by the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 

The forecast crop would be 100 million more 
bushels than a year’s needs. 


@ WomeEN will average more than one-third of 


‘the U.S. total labor force in the coming decade, 


said Robert J. Meyers, U.S. deputy commission- 
er of labor statistics in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 


@ Tue Federal Reserve’s obligation on banks 
that they maintain 25 per cent gold backing 
against notes and deposits, should be dropped, 
as should be the 414 per cent interest rate limi- 
tation, Per Jacobsson as managing director of 
International Monetary Fund suggested in ad- 
dressing the Institute of Life Insurance meeting 


in New York. 


European financial leaders would welcome the © 


two simultaneous moves, which would help 
strengthen confidence in the dollar, declared Mr. 
Jacobsson. 
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Cash Discount: Friend or 


- grant discount or not to grant discount, that 
is the question: whether ’tis more profitable in 
the till to suffer the chiselings by the unworthy, or 
to drop discount and breast the slings of outrageous 
customers and the competition of suppliers who hold 
to the practice. To end the administrative cost that 
the granter is heir to is a consummation devoutly 
wished by some. But to lose goodwill: ay, there’s the 
rub. (Without apologies to the Bard of Avon.) 


Prefers Charging of Interest 
On Accounts after Maturity 


I. L. HtttMAn 
Treasurer 


Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Director of NACM 





a operations of my company are extremely di- 
versified, ranging from heavy construction on long- 
term contracts, manufacture of tailor-made marine equip- 
ment, production and sale of sand and gravel, sale of 
ready-mixed concrete, builders’ supplies; sale and rental 
of contractors’ equipment and machinery; design and 
construction of sintering, oxygen and incinerator plants. 
Cash discount is offered only in those segments of our 
operations where it is offered by our competitors. 

I do not believe the discount practice improves or 
builds up customer goodwill as a whole. On the other 
hand, the competitive situation precludes elimination of 
such discount in the areas where it is now being offered. 
Reasonable abolition would require the cooperation of 
all or a controlling majority of vendors in a particular 
field. Such cooperation would probably be illegal under 
the Robinson-Patman Act as “price fixing.” 

No major changes have been made in our discount 
policy during the 33 years of my association with the 
company. Frankly, I favor the extinction of all cash dis- 
counts and the charging of interest on accounts after 
maturity. My thinking on this subject has not changed. 
Some of my objections: 

. It is outmoded. 

. It is inflationary. 

. It is used as a competitive weapon. 

It is an economic cost. 

It is unfair to customers. 

It is discriminatory among vendors. 

. It does not prevent bad debt losses and collection 
expense. 


NAR WN 
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Proves Profitable Practice 
As Inducement to Pay Early 


G. E. FRANcIs 
Credit Manager 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
New Haven, Conn. 


UR BUSINESS is somewhat unusual inasmuch as 

we manufacture and distribute two basic major 
products, paint and glass, applied or installed by two 
totally different tradesmen. 

Some years ago our terms were 14, net 30 days on 
glass products and 749 net 60 on our paint line. This 
variance in cash discount resulted in some confusion 
with certain classes of trade buying both products from 
our concern. The company then adjusted to a 9 net 
30 on glass and 49 net 60 on paint products. 

At that time there was no discernible loss of customer 
discounting, although the cash discount with paint manu- 
facturers varies between one and two per cent. However, 
the tight money situation now prevailing in the manu- 
facturing cities of Connecticut and the shortened hours 
in factories certainly have been reflected in the number 
of customers taking advantage of our cash discount 
terms. 

The offering of a cash discount depends on what is 
standard practice in your field. To us it has proved 
both economical and profitable, as well as a strong 
inducement for our customers to pay their invoices 
promptly. 


There Should Be Incentive to 
Pay Up as Fast as Possible 


Car_ F. Hussucu, Executive Secretary, Hubbuch 
Glass Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


UR diversified company offers some 1%, some 2% 
and some others net, according to the industry 
involved. We also take advantage of all cash discounts 
offered us, and would not feel kindly toward having 
them taken away from us. There is a lot of inertia in 
all of us. A change does not come easy, and should not 
be made without a mighty good reason. 
It seeems fair that some incentive is needed for those 
who would pay early. It’s a sure thing that no one would 


Foe 
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pay early if there were no incentive. Offering a cash 
discount, you have some accounts whe discount, some 
who pay promptly and others who are slow or very slow. 
Remove the discount for cash and you have only prompt, 
slow or very slow. A great situation for a credit manager 
who likes to write letters! 

Each business has different problems, but there should 
be an incentive wherever possible to try to get money 
back as soon as possible. 


2%-10 Day Discount Called 
Like a 36% Rate of Interest 


RicHarp C. MILBURN 
Office Manager 
Rapistan of New York, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





ERMS of Sale is a subject always discussed at our 

annual office managers meetings. We are distributors 
of materials-handling equipment and none of us offers 
a cash discount. Since we are in a relatively new indus- 
try, we do not have to conform with a practice that was 
started back in the ‘good old days.’ 

Cash discounts are misused by both the buyer and 
the seller. Much illwill is created in attempting to 
collect a discount that was taken after the expiration 
date. Many times the amount is absorbed rather than 
antagonize the customer by forcing a collection. The 
seller is able to give preferential treatment to some 
customers by extending the discount period. 

If cash discounts are offered in an effort to improve 
cash flow, it is a rather expensive way to obtain funds. 
A discount of 2%-10 days is equivalent to a 36% interest 


of Faster Pay and Goodwill? 


rate. It would seem that monies could be obtained by 
some other method that would not be as costly. 

It is our opinion that if your terms of sale are simple 
and understood by your customers and a good, consistent 
collection policy is followed, you will create the most 
goodwill. With a good credit rating you can make some 
arrangements locally to finance your accounts receivable 
for much less than 36%. 


Urges Review of Discount 
Practice by All Industries 


A. A. WYNN 
Credit Manager 
Roskin Distributors, Inc. 


Hartford, Conn. 





E ARE wholesale jobbers, more often referred to as 
distributors. We sell a number of diversified, allied 
products in conjunction with our exclusive distributor- 
ship of all Philco merchandise sold to dealers throughout 
Connecticut and Western Massachusetts. Therefore, our 
terms of sale are varied, but in most instances they are 
2%, 10 days—net 30 days. 

We find it somewhat economical if our dealer family 
take advantage of their cash discounts. It naturally 
reduces our working capital requirements by faster 
turnover of funds, and reduces our collection costs, 
delinquencies and credit losses. 

However, we doubt very much whether it is profitable, 
because it does require a great amount of administrative 
expense which proper control of the discount function 
necessitates. (Continued on next page, col. 1) 


rf GENERAL ELIMINATION of cash discount were contemplated, concerted action by manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer would be necessitated at the risk of running afoul antitrust laws, the sampling of credit management opinion 
indicates. Nor does the sampling show overall desire either to eliminate the practice or expand it. 
One credit manager writes that the direction is away from discount at the retail level among lumber and building 
supply dealers, but the credit executive of a planing and building supply company says use of discount is greater than 
ever. And a television and radio jobber says the criterion i; not the nature of the industry but whether the device in- 


duces prompter payments. 


And are they more prompt because of cash discount? Many say they are, but a foundry representative finds pay- 
ments just as good since discontinuing it, and the credit manager of a food producer which does not grant discount 


predicts many will drop it in the future. 


Most call the discount a medium for goodwill but the credit managers of a materials-handling concern and a hard- 
ware manufacturer point to ill-will generated in trying to collect unearned discount. 

The sampling does not attempt to show overall trends. The comments do, however, bring to light some problems 
experienced with and without discount operations and how credit executives have dissolved them. 
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We extend to our dealers the same terms of sale that 
are extended to us by our manufacturers or suppliers. 
Our competitors extend a similar term of sale. 

Extending cash discount to our customers does not 
in itself improve goodwill because our dealers know that 
all distributors such as ourselves give the same discount 
terms. Actually, what it does often is to improve good 
sales relationship; many of our dealers believe our 
discount terms are grounds for bargaining. 

Basic reasons for or against cash discounts do not 
vary according to the industry represented. They are 
essentially the same. A cash discount extended in terms 
of sale is simply an inducement for prompt payment. 

It is my earnest belief that the discount system requires 
a very thorough review by all industries. The pros and 
cons are numerous. I am sure our customers, as well as 
the customers in other industries, do not as yet realize 
every cost factor which must be included in the selling 
price. The advantages of cash discounts to the customer 
are not as real as they seem, because the selling price 
of goods is inflated by the discount structure. 


System Used to Advantage 
In Selling Marginal Account 


Witutiam G. LAMPE 
Credit Manager 
Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Ill. 





ASH DISCOUNTS seem to be an integral part of 

most business transactions in the United States, 
especially sales to retailers and wholesalers. The drug 
trade, as a whole, grants discounts, and I can see no 
reason for any change in the near future. Our terms 
are 2°, 10th proximo, net 30. 

We grant the discount because: (1) we have been 
doing it for years and it has become a part of us; (2) 
other companies in our field do it, and (3) the customer 
is used to the idea of getting a little something extra. 

The benefits of cash discounts are illusory so far as 
I am concerned. Prices are set to return a theoretical 
margin of profit to the seller. Cash discounts are taken 
into consideration when determining the price. To earn 
the profit desired, therefore, the selling price is increased, 
and apparently everybody is happy. 

There is some psychological advantage to cash dis- 
counts. Most people think they are getting something for 
nothing. For the operator with a fast turnover, an ad- 
vantage accrues if he is competing with a store not able 
to or unwilling to pay within the cash discount terms. 

We use the cash discount to advantage in selling our 
marginal customers on the idea of paying within our 
terms to earn this added income. He needs this reduction 
in price to compete. Drug store competition is tough 
today, and each operator must, of necessity, avail him- 
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self of every cost advantage he can get. If properly 
handied, the argument for discounting can become a 
goodwill tool. We are, and the customer believes we are, 
looking out for his interests. He gets to know us as fair 
and interested, and will freely look to us when he has 
problems. We are a service department and this is what 
we want to happen. A free exchange of ideas, problems, 
and solutions is what we strive for. Since we have the 
cash discount terms, we try to use the practice to our 
mutual advantage. 


Outlines a Four-Step Program 
Reducing Past-Due Accounts 


R. C. KIMMEL 
Treasurer 
McCombs Supply Company 
Denver, Colo. 





Y first experience with a “discount” was when I was 

7 or 8 years old. When my mother paid her 
grocery bill the first of each month, the grocer would 
always give me a sack of candy. I liked discounts then, 
and still think they play an important role in business 
operations. 

When our company started in 1938, the policy of most 
wholesale supply houses was to allow a 2%—10th prox. 
discount. We adopted the same terms and, with the ex- 
ception of making some low profit items net—10th prox., 
have not changed them to this day. Since the net items, 
on which no discount is offered, are plainly marked on 
our invoices and statements, we encounter very little 
difficulty with unearned discounts. 

Most of our first customers were individual service- 
men who wanted to get in on the ground floor of the 
refrigeration and air conditioning business. Not many 
of them knew the first thing about bookkeeping, but 
they did know they had to pay our bill by the 10th of 
each month if they wanted the 2% discount, so they 
made quite a ritual of it. Many of these men are still in 
business, are very successful, and are quite proud of the 
fact that they have always discounted with us. I do not 
believe we would have as many loyal customers today 
if they had not had an opportunity to earn this reputation. 

Most of our past-due accounts are the ones that have 
net” invoices on their ledger cards. Thus the only con- 
clusion possible is that a discount helps us to collect our 
receivables on time. 

We believe the following practices have helped to keep 
down our past-due accounts, and have kept us in good 
relationship with our customers: 

1. By furnishing each customer with a monthly state- 
ment for checking purposes, we make it as easy as 
possible for him to pay us. We also enclose a prepaid 
business reply envelope for his check. 

2. Our receivables are closed the 25th of the month, 

(Continued on page 12, col. 1) 
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IDEAS 


: “7 Here is a new book that talks your 

a - own language—the all-new, 1960 
edition of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT. This book is 
alive with ideas. 

It spells out how you can save money—and mike 
your company more profitable—with better methods, 
better systems, better procedures. The results are 
guaranteed. 

If within 10 days you haven’t found at least one idea 
in this book that can substantially cut costs or build 
profits in your company, you are invited to put the book 
back in its shipping container, return it—and owe 
nothing. 

This unqualified guarantee can be made because the 
500 pages of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT are cram- 
med with ideas that are known to work—because they 
have worked. The ideas in this book are tested and 
proved. 

IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT wasn’t written by an 
ivory tower author. This book was literally lived by 
dozens of the best qualified practitioners in the field of 
management control. It sums up their experience. 
Here’s how the book came into being: 

Each year the highly respected International Sys- 
tems and Procedures Association holds an Inter- 
national Systems Meeting attended by a thousand or 





A few of the problem areas 
covered by experts in 
IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT: 


Systems for management decision 
making . .. basic data processing 

. punched card data processing 

. clerical quality control ... work 
simplification ... procedure analysis 
and charting ... organization plan- 
perfecting your accounting 
systems programming 
a production control 


nitg ... 
SYSTEM: «ss 
techniques ... 
system for a computer center... 
material scheduling by computer... 
accounting using punched paper tape 

. special equipment for order proc- 


essing ... forms design and control 

. use of proceduré manuals... 
records management—and scores of 
others. 
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more executives from all parts of the world. Leading 
management people head sessions and workshop dis- 
cussions devoted to specific problems, and present case 
histories of results achieved through imaginative 
management. 


A complete management conference 


All this priceless material is recorded, carefully 
edited, organized, and published as IDEAS FOR MAN- 
AGEMENT. In essence, IDEAS FOR MANAGE- 
MENT is a complete management conference, pack- 
aged as a high quality, cloth bound, 814 x 11, 500-page, 
liberally illustrated book. 

Thousands of copies of earlier editions of IDEAS 
FOR MANAGEMENT have been purchased by com- 
panies of all types and sizes. The all-new, 1960 edition, 
based on the 12th annual International Systems Meet- 
ing, promises to be in even greater demand. 

To get your copy of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT, 
order now. You risk nothing because you send no 
money. For 10 days, you may use the book as an idea 
source. If it fulfills its promise, keep the book, and 
you or your company will be billed for $16. Otherwise, 
return the book and owe nothing. 


Examine for 10 days—free! 


Management Publishing Corp., Rm. 2 
22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


Sirs: Please send my 10-day free examination copy 
of IDEAS FOR MANAGEMENT. I will either 
send payment for $16 or return the book and owe 
nothing. 


Bonus Offer: If payment accompanies your order, 
you will receive a free copy of the ar ticle, “Sharpen 
management with data processing,’ > reprinted from 
Management Methods magazine. 


Name 

Firm 

Address 

City Zone___—State_ 
O Bill me O Bill my company 
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which allows 15 days as a minimum, and 45 days as a 
maximum discount time. 

3. We allow a large enough discount to make the 
customer want to earn it by paying our bill on time. 

4. Finally, we try to write each good paying account 
at least once a year to thank him for discounting his bills. 

Our experience, coupled with the fact that a number 
of our own suppliers are now allowing discounts not 
previously offered, indicates that cash discounts are the 
least expensive way to collect receivables, and to main- 
tain good customer relations. 


Considered as Price Factor 


In Purchasing of Merchandise 


W. B. Warren, Jr. 
Treasurer 
Womwell Automotive Parts Co. 
Lexington, Ky. 





N THE automotive wholesaling business there ap- 

pears to be no possibility in the near future of 
eliminating cash discounts. This is a subject often dis- 
cussed by the management of our company and at 
automotive wholesalers meetings. Cash discount is a part 
of the pricing structure and is considered by our 
customers as a price factor when buying merchandise. 
We allow 2% discount if account is paid by 10th of 
month following purchase. 

Our business is highly competitive and identical terms 
generally must be offered by all wholesalers competing 
in the same territory. The same rule of thumb must be 
observed by our suppliers, for we closely watch cash 
discounts involved in our purchases. Only the manu- 
facturer that has an exclusive product or very little 
competition can eliminate the cash discount to the 
wholesaler without a loss of sales volume. Usually, 
when a manufacturer discontinues cash discount he 
makes some price adjustment to compensate for the 
discount lost by purchasers. Cash discount policies vary 
with different types of industry. Apparently some indus- 
tries succeed without the use of cash discounts to en- 
courage prompt payment. 

Cash discount has a very definite effect on the “net 
credit period” experienced by the automotive whole- 
saler. We feel that if we discontinued cash discount our 
net credit period would be substantially extended. The 
net credit period when held to a minimum gives us a 
quicker possession of our money and reduces credit and 
moral risks. Quick possession of money from the sale 
of merchandise increases the rate of working capital 
turnover and helps to furnish adequate operating funds. 

Prompt payment of accounts from customers en- 
couraged by the use of cash discounts holds bad debt 
losses to a minimum and promotes goodwill. It is just 
as important to our company that we get prompt turn- 
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over of money from collections as turnover from inven- 
tory. We do not think this can be accomplished by 
elimination of cash discount at the present time. 


Provides Cash for Supplier to 


Get Discount on Own Purchase 


Jacos T. CoFFMAN 
Credit Manager 
Gem City Planing Mill & Lumber Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


I FIRMLY believe that there is a trend today for 
companies to make greater use of the cash discounts 
offered when invoices are paid, though basic reasons for 
or against giving them vary according to the industry. 
There is an incentive to purchase from a company 
offering discounts rather than from a company offering 
only a net price. 

Our company gives cash discounts on most of the 
items we sell. The items sold net are the ones we buy 
on a net-no discount basis. 

Our competitors offer discount, and in order to stay 
in the race we should offer this discount too. 

Some customers do not discount because they do not 
have the cash on hand to take advantage of the offer, 
and need 30, 60 or 90 days credit. 

Cash discounts offer quicker collections, better custom- 
er relations, keep you in the race with your competitors, 
and permit you to discount your own invoices by having 
collected money on hand. 


More Often Creates IIl-Will 
If Unearned Discount is Taken 


D. L. Hackney, Assistant Secretary, North & 
Judd Manufacturing Co., New Britain, Conn. 


D OES your company give cash discount? The answer 
is “yes” and “no”. The older branches of our 
company established terms of 1-10-30 and 2-10-30, de- 
pending on type of merchandise and trade characteristics 
of the specified hardware. On the other hand, two of 
our newer divisions and subsidiaries have instituted 
terms of net 30 days in one instance, and net 10 e.o.m. 
in the second case. 

Our terms of 1-10, net 30, invariably wind up with 
a request from the customer paying 1-10 e.o.m., which 
gives him as much as 40 days from the first of any 
given month and still allows him to take a discount. 
This is common to the clothing trade which buys a great 
deal of our smaller hardware, and it is doubtful if we 














could ever eliminate it even though we would like to. 

The 2% customers are a little more prompt in observ- 
ing the terms of 2-10, net 30, but there has been a 
tremendous number of requests to change to 2% 10th 
and 25th, or more often 2% 10 e.o.m. These terms are 
usually given to our saddlery accounts as well as whole- 
sale hardware accounts. 

Contrary to the belief that discount creates goodwill, 
I venture to say it more often provokes illwill. We have 
a policy of returning checks to customers in cases where 
they continually take unearned discounts. Returning the 
check is the only way we can really collect a disallowed 
discount deduction, but I am quite sure the customer 
can become quite irritated with this practice. 

If I were to start a brand new business the terms 
would be on a net basis, because I believe that once 
these terms have been established there is practically no 
objection from customers. Some of our better customers, 
who are in good financial condition and pay their in- 
voices almost immediately upon receipt, have, on oc- 
casion, taken anticipation. Since an anticipation as 
exercised by these customers is really a payment before 
due date, we allow it and by the same token would 
encourage it. 

I believe most companies incorporate the amount of 
discount, hidden or otherwise, somewhere in the selling 
price of their merchandise. When the facts are known, 
it turns out that discount is a figment of someone’s 
imagination. 


Wholesaler in the Middle of 
Spiraling Payment Structure 


Rosert N. Scuurk 
Credit-Accountant-O fice Manager 
Iowa Pipe and Supply Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


UR company offers a cash discount. This is generally 
true of wholesale plumbing and heating houses of 
Iowa. 

The discount policy is necessary because of a spiraling 
payment structure. The wholesaler, at least in the plumb- 
ing and heating industry, is caught in the middle. 

Except for rare instances, suppliers have a discount 
policy to the wholesaler. Unless the wholesaler has an 
unlimited amount of working capital he must depend on 
prompt payment by his customers in order to take 
advantage of all discounts allowed by his supplier. To 
insure this he in turn must establish a discount policy. 

In addition, it is easier to control delinquent accounts 
with an established discount policy. At all times you 
can quickly note which accounts are slipping behind 
and take corrective measures. Without discount a con- 
tinuous review of all accounts would be required. 

During my five years with Iowa Pipe and Supply I 
have seen no marked change in discount policies, at 


either the wholesale or supplier’s level of the industry. I 
know of only one proposed discount elimination and 
this was met with such criticism that the idea was 
dropped in favor of a price increase. 

In our industry, where the ultimate consumer of the 
wholesale house ranges from the small plumber upwards, 
I doubt the discount can be eliminated. It is not particu- 
larly economical or profitable, nor does it generate any 
particular amount of goodwill. Nevertheless, it is a 
necessary item of doing business that cannot be removed. 


Terms Set by Manufacturer 
Are Passed On to Dealer 


Frep R. Hers 
Credit Manager—Asst. Treasurer 
The Palmer-Donavin Mfg. Company 
Columbus, Ohio 





ISCOUNT is essential for prompt payment. Discount 
terms 10th prox. influence a cash flow at the 10th 
to 15th of each month. Discount is a customer service 
allowing the customer to make a profit on his purchases. 
Our discount policy has been a factor to stimulate 
cash flow since the beginning of our company, year 1907. 
Our business, as a wholesale distributor for building 
products and carrying a diversified inventory, therefore 
gives various discount percentages. We show discount 
in dollars and cents on our invoice and statement. This 
eliminates errors and disputes. It is our practice to 
counsel our dealers on the importance of discounting. 
We suggest 6% per annum, or 4% 30 days bank loan 
to take advantages of discount, normally amounting to 
2%, therefore allowing a 114% profit. 

Basic discounts and percentages vary according to the 
industry represented. We, as a wholesale distributor, do 
not establish terms. Terms in our industry or business 
are established by the manufacturer and passed on to 
the distributor and dealer. With existing economic and 
seasonal conditions we have noticed since late 1958 a 
decline by dealers not discounting. There has been a 
drastic drop in the past three months. 


Instead of Discount, Reduces 


Prices to Volume Customers 


Frank M. Goipen, Secretary, The Tri-State Pro- 
duce Co., Inc., Albany, N.Y. 


E ALLOW no cash discounts for prompt payment. 
My company started business over 25 years ago 
as a wholesale food distributor, handling butter, eggs, 


(Continued on page 32, col. 1) 
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By W. E. ANTON 
Credit Manager 
The Master Buiiders Company 
Division of American-Marietta 
Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
OTENTIAL may be an over- 
worked word in Sales Depart- 
ment parlance, but that is no 
reason it should be treated casually 
in the credit department’s appraisal 
of marginal risks. For the “potential” 
sales volume of marginal accounts 
can be carefully nurtured and de- 
veloped into very tangible profits— 
actual dollars and cents of corporate 
earnings. This is the essential point 
of the following case history of one 
of our problem accounts. 

Three years ago the situation 
looked hopeless. The customer was 
a producer of ready-mixed concrete, 
and credit reports showed that some 
suppliers had insisted upon selling 
him only on a C.O.D. basis. Other 
creditors reported payments as late 
as five months after maturity. Our 
own collection experience was not 
even that good; bouncing checks 
and broken promises had resulted 
in our being in deeper than the tra- 
ditional prudent man could justify. 
Finally the impasse was reached: no 
checks received and no shipments 
made. Should we close the door to 
future business by filing suit for our 
long past-due account? Hadn’t we 
better obtain a judgment while there 
was still hope of attaching some of 
the debtor’s assets? 

Facts were needed. Credit reports 
were studied, but financial figures 
were not submitted and the company 
had not been in business long enough 
to evaluate the effectiveness of its 
management. Equipment was noted 
in good repair, with “substantial” 





MANAGEMENT 





AT WORK 


....a problem case is solved 


investment in fixed assets. Secured 
bank loans were confirmed at a local 
bank, but clearly the report didn’t 
begin to answer our need for facts 
on which to base a decision. The 
real clue to the whole problem was 
in the report frorf our salesman: 
excellent facilities, well maintained 
equipment, technical competence, 
strategic location in an expanding 
sales area, valuable contacts with 
large contractors and governmental 
agencies—in a word, POTENTIAL. 

So the initial step was quite evi- 
dent: a personal trip to obtain first- 
hand information on management 
and finances, as a basis for an edu- 
cated guess on what the future held 
for this company. 

The responsibility for the fact- 
finding visit was entrusted to our 
assistant credit manager, Gordon H. 
Blair. It was he who had been writ- 
ing letters, sending wires, and making 
telephone calls to the debtor, and if 
it were decided to try to retain this 
account, he would be the one to 
hammer out a modus vivendi satis- 
factory from both standpoints. 

He found the salesman’s glowing 
report to be accurate. There was no 
doubt that the potential was there, 
and it warranted our best efforts to 


counsel the customer and arrive at 
some basis to continue selling. 

On the favorable side of the 
ledger were several signed contracts 
for concrete to be supplied on large 
jobs, at a good price. And from a 
technical standpoint, this was the 
best run plant in the area. Transit 
mix trucks were in excellent repair; 
the batching plant and the inventory 
storage facilities were well planned 
and of sufficient capacity to handle 
additional volume. The president of 
the company took particular pride 
in his equipment, devoting much of 
his own time to supervising its 
maintenance. 


The Crux: Financial Management 

But financial management—that 
was an entirely different story. The 
controller was most co-operative in 
proffering all the company’s records, 
and stated frankly that the president 
relied almost entirely upon him for 
financial decisions. Unfortunately, 
this was a case of misplaced confi- 
dence. It was quite apparent that 
receivables were too high, due in 
part to granting large customers 
90-day terms, and having too many 
dollars of needed working capital 
tied up in slow-paying government 








ROM office boy to president of The Cleveland Association of Credit 

Management is the somewhat Horatio Algeresque story of W. E. Anton 

in credit organization activity. Couple that with the fact of having attained 

the Associate and Fellow Awards of the National Institute of Credit and 

topping it off with the Executive Award of the Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management (Dartmouth, 1954). 

He is also a director of the Cleveland World Trade Association and has 


served two terms as its president. 


Mr. Anton, after four years with the Ohio 37th Infantry Division, joined 
The Master Builders Company, Division of American-Marietta Company, 
as assistant credit manager, in 1945. Since 1950 he has been credit 
manager, in charge of both domestic and foreign credits of the concern, 
which has a separate company, with headquarters in the Bahamas, to 
direct its worldwide manufacturing .and marketing. 
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projects. It was also estimated that 
probably 10% was uncollectable, 
and reserves provided were inade- 
quate. 

The equipment replacement pro- 
gram was being financed on a short- 
term basis, primarily by bank loans. 
These payments plus the monthly 
payroll left very little for paying 
material suppliers. 

The inference was clear that the 
financial condition warranted the 
president’s immediate attention. A 
workable arrangement also was made 
so our shipments could be resumed: 
whenever an order was sent in, it 
had to be accompanied by a check 
for an equivalent amount in pay- 
ment of the oldest invoices. Tangible 
proof of the account’s sincerity was 


a substantial check, which was certi-. 


fied an hour later. 

We continued to be plagued by 
occasional N.S.F. checks. The turn 
came in a phone call when the presi- 
dent said his controller would be 
replaced as soon as possible. 

Shortly after this change did occur 
a second visit was made to the 
customer’s plant. The new controller 
outlined the successive steps which 
the president himself had instigated, 
based upon our original recommen- 
dations that had been confirmed 
and expanded upon by an auditing 
firm and by the account’s bank. 
These included lowering monthly 
equipment payments by refinancing 
them over longer terms, obtaining 
additional cash for operating funds 
by a note personally guaranteed by 
the president, and standardizing on 
discount and net terms of payment 
to all customers. 

As soon as possible the company 
planned to hire a credit manager to 
reduce bad debt losses and shorten 
receivable turnover, and then insti- 
tute proper accounting procedures, 
including costing, budgeting and 
forecasting. We demonstrated our 
confidence in these new plans by 
granting the customer a larger line 
of credit, and we accepted a series 
of checks post-dated over a six-month 
period totaling the full amount of 
our account. All these checks have 
now cleared without further difh- 
culty. 

Today the customer is still slow 
pay, but to a maximum of 60 days 
and on an increasing line of credit 
that has kept our cash register 
ringing over a_ three-year period. 


Keep merchandise moving... 
get credit data fast... 


by Long Distance 


Checking credit by Long Dis- 
tance provides an on-the-spot 
“green light.” Your sales force 
can move quickly to close sales 
and fatten orders. 


Telephoning helps keep met- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





chandise moving, reduces inven- 
tory problems, speeds collections. 


Put Long Distance to work for 
your business! You'll have the 
head start needed to get the jump 
on competition. 


Long Distance pays off! 
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Use it now... for all it’s worth! 








The Race Is to the Swift When Competition Challenges 


FLYING CREDIT 


REDIT means service to a 
customer and service in the 
jet age means speed. 

Companies agree with that con- 
cept, but it was the Caine Steel 
Company, Chicago-based steel service 
center, which made a Winged Mercu- 
ry of its credit manager, James F. 
Magnus, to put maximum meaning 
into the word speed. 

Instead of relying entirely on the 
information he can get at his desk 
or on trips by train or scheduled 
airline, Mr. Magnus, 27, flies a plane 
himself to see Caine’s customers. 
(See Mr. Magnus’ clocked timetable 
in pictures on opposite page.) 

Mr. Magnus emphasizes that his 
flying trips to interview customers, 
look over their books and operations 
and discuss their credit problems are 
not a substitute for standard credit 
procedures. 

“This is only a supplement,” he 
says, “but it is a supplement we 
couldn’t get along without. 

“Often, a close analysis of all the 
facts and figures will still leave a 
question, ‘Is credit acceptance justi- 
fied in this case?’” 

That’s when Mr. Magnus makes his 
decision to see the customer person- 
ally. 

Some 30 per cent of the accounts 
are located in Midwestern towns off 
the beaten path. Visiting the custom- 
er often could necessitate taking a 
scheduled airline to a city, then 
renting a car for a 50-mile drive. 

“That takes time, and time is 
valuable—both to us and to our 
customers.” 

Flying his own plane, Mr. Magnus 
has found, can mean a saving of 
days, literally, in the handling of his 
business. For example, the other day 
he flew to Champaign, IIl., 160 miles 
south of Chicago, to see a potential 
customer, then to Rockford, IIl., 120 
miles west of Chicago, to see two 
more customers, and was in his home 
at Wheeling, a suburb of Chicago, 
by 5:30 p.m. 

“To have driven my car would 
have made it a grueling two days 
instead of an easy one day.” 


Flying credit is more than time- 
saving for Caine Steel Company; it 
means additional sales. 

For example: One morning there 
was a long-distance call from an ex- 
cited salesman. 

“T’ve got a good new sale here,” 
he told Mr. Magnus, “IF you can 
help.” 

Immediate checkup of the po- 
tential customer’s credit rating made 
clear that a personal call was impera- 
tive. Mr. Magnus drove to the air- 
port, rented a plane, was met at the 
field by the salesman, all within 
two hours of the phone call. (See 
pictures. ) 

“Tt didn’t take long to decide, 
once I got to the plant,” said the 
credit manager. “Here was a man 
who had what seemed on the surface 
to be a bad credit rating. It took 
only a little investigation to learn 
that he simply needed a little time 
to get his house in order. 

“T was able to offer a line of credit 
on the spot. Today, he’s a good 
customer of ours and he’s paying 
his bills on time.” 


President Confirms Value 


Leon Caine, president of the steel 
service company, confirms the value 
of flying credit. 

“Service like this,” he summed up, 
“has meant the building of many 
sound customer relationships for the 
future. The customer was helped out 
when acceptance of his credit was 
normally impossible, and he does 
not forget the kind of service he got 
from us. 

“Many of these smaller companies 
with a good product and good 
management are going to grow. We 
number some of them among our 
best customers today.” 

Another advantage of flying credit 
is the psychological factor. 

The Caine firm, called one of 
five largest steel service centers, buys 
steel from the mills and sells it to 
manufacturers, thus saving them the 
cost of maintaining large inventories. 
It also performs some fabricating 
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services, saving customers both initial 
expense and upkeep of large, heavy 
equipment. 

“Because our business is service,” 
said Mr. Caine, “a customer will 
have an impression of our company 
and the way we do business even 
before he receives his first shipment. 

“When a salesman can pick up 
the telephone and bring the credit 
manager to the customer’s office 
within hours, we gain a psychological 
advantage that is invaluable.” 

As credit manager, Mr. Magnus is 
conscious of the part he plays in 
projecting an image of his company. 
He works closely with the salesmen, 
for “it’s surprising what valuable 
information a salesman can pick 
up casually in conversation with a 
customer or potential customer.” 

A Caine salesman heard that a 
manufacturing plant was about to 
acquire an aggressive new manage- 
ment team. While the company did 
not have a good credit rating, the 
salesman felt it might be worth Mr. 
Magnus’ time to make a flying trip 
just to meet the new management. 

Mr. Magnus did and was im- 
pressed. 

“IT could tell from the way these 
people talked that this company had 
a new potential as a customer for 
Caine services. I opened a line of 
credit for them almost immediately. 

“The advantage was that we were 
the first on the scene, the first service 
center to show an interest in the 
new management. We made a good 
customer.” 

What does this flying credit service 
cost? 

It was found that renting a plane 
is a little less expensive than renting 
a car or operating a company auto, 
and there’s a saving in hotel and 
meal tabs, to say nothing of the 
hours saved in getting from place 
to place. 

For Mr. Magnus himself, the suc- 
cess of the flying credit program is 
proof that he guessed right when he 
took a flying course as an elective 
while studying business administra- 
tion at the University of Illinois. 











Around the Clock by Plane to Signed Contract 





9:30 A.M.—Credit Manager Magnus checks 10:00 A.M.—Mr. Magnus boards rented 11:15 A.M.—He is met at airport by sales- 
air route from Chicago to customer’s city plane for 160-mile trip to interview the man (left), who briefs him before driving 
after salesman phones. prospective account. to customer’s office. 


| 





2:00 P.M.—Mission completed, Mr. Magnus 12:30 P.M.—He formally approves a line 
arrives at airport near Wheeling, Ill., his of credit after inspecting the company’s 
home. : facilities. 
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Credit Analysis 


versus 


Investment Analysis 


NVESTMENT analysis and 

CREDIT analysis have many 
similarities but they are not 
identical, says 
George A. Hop- 
iak, vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
the trust invest- 
ment and securi- 
ty analysis de- 
partment of 
Wells Fargo 
Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Both analyses require sound judg- 
ment in evaluating the essential sta- 
tistical and accounting data as well 
as information on intangible factors 
such as management. 

The tools are the same: knowl- 
edge of basic accounting; ability to 
read and interpret a balance sheet, 
a profit and loss statement, and the 
principal items in each; knowledge 
of general economics; awareness of 
current business conditions and com- 
petitive standings of industries and 
companies. 

In a broad sense the purposes of 
the two types of analysis are also 





G. A. HOPIAK 


UNIOR SECURITY ANALYST 

when he became associated 
with Wells Fargo Bank, San 
Francisco, George A. Hopiak was 
promoted to assistant cashier in 
the trust investment and security 
analysis department, then to as- 
sistant vice president, and in 
January of 1959 to vice presi- 
dent in charge of the depart. 
ment. 

Graduate of Pyongyang For- 
eign School in Heijo, Korea, Mr. 
Hopiak four years later obtained 
a degree in economics-account- 
ancy from Stanford University, 
and returned from _ military 
service to receive his MBA de- 
gree from Stanford Graduate 
School of Business in 1947. 





the same, the banker adds. A pri- 
mary consideration in the credit 
analyst’s approach is determination 
of how and from what sources re- 
payment of a loan will be made, 
whether a loan would be a good 
investment for the bank. The aim 
of the investment analysis is to de- 
termine whether a bond, preferred or 
common stock would. be a good in- 
vestment for an individual, a pension 
trust or a financial institution such 
as an insurance company, an invest- 
ment trust or a bank. 

The approach, however, is quite 
different because the object of anal- 
ysis is not the same, Mr. Hopiak 
told a dinner meeting of the bank- 
ers’ chapter of the Credit Managers 
Association of Northern and Central 
California. 


“The credit analyst normally is 
concerned with appraisal of an obliga- 
tion which will be repaid in not more 
than five years, usually in less than 
one year,” the banker explains. “The 
investment analyst deals with bonds 
which do not mature for many years 
or with preferred or common stocks 
which have no maturity date and are 
in a sense perpetual in nature. 


“Secondly, the credit analyst un- 
der normal cireumstances is not 
concerned with the marketability or 
market value of a loan, though 
loans can be discounted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank and others. The 
investment analyst is very much 
concerned with both the market val- 
ue and marketability of a bond, a 
preferred stock or common. stock. 
The actual market price of a secur- 
ity is also of prime importance. The 
credit analyst would also be inter- 
ested in the market value of any 
collateral pledged as security for a 
loan but rather in a sense as a type 
of insurance to be used in event of 
an unforeseen default, in much the 
same way as a company’s fixed as- 
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Tools and general 
purposes identical 
but not approach 





sets stand behind its first-mortgage 
bonds.” 

The investor wants to know if a 
bond will be paid at maturity; the 
credit analyst wants to be certain a 
loan will be repaid on due date. As 
the maturity date of a bond is usu- 
ally many years in the future, the 
investment analyst is much more 
subjective and must rely on the 
company’s past record, current po- 
sition and future prospects. 


Price of Bond Studied 


After decision that a bond from 
a quality standpoint is suitable for 
investment purposes, the investment 
analyst studies the price of the bond 
to ascertain its attractiveness for 
purchase relative to other bonds of 
comparable quality. “The margin by 
which interest on the bond is earned 
is of special significance because it 
may sell at a substantial discount 
from par during most of its life if 
the earnings protection is narrow.” 
In the case of common stocks, since 
they have no maturity date, the in- 
vestment analyst appraises the earn- 
ings and dividend record, the long- 
er-term potentialities for growth of 
both, and enhancement in capital 
values. 

The difference between a creditor 
and a stockholder is also an im- 
portant distinction between the two 
approaches, Mr. Hopiak emphasizes. 
The credit analyst is concerned with 
a relatively senior obligation; the 
investment analyst in studying com- 
mon stocks is dealing with a risk 
type of investment which represents 
the residual value of a company. 
He notes that today much more time 
is devoted to study of common 
stocks than bonds, “not only be- 
cause of the increased interest in 
equities but also because they are 
much more difficult to analyze.” 

The banker draws an analogy be- 
tween the investor in common stock 











and the owner of a store or farm. 
The common stockholder will re- 
ceive the major share of the bene- 
fits of successful operation; if the 
corporation is not successful he will 
bear the main burden of failure. 


Variations in earnings of common 
stocks, because of this residual na- 
ture, are called of much greater im- 
portance to the stockholder than to 
the owner of bonds or other credit- 
ors such as banks. 


“Most bonds occupy a situation 
quite similar to that of the bank 
creditor, but some, designated as sub- 
ordinated, are regarded as equity 
capital by bank loan officers and 
properly so from the viewpoint of the 
credit analyst. To the investment 
analyst subordinated bonds occupy an 
intermediate position between senior 
indebtedness and preferred and com- 
mon stock, though they do represent 
residual value in a corporation along 
with preferred and common stock. 


“The investment officer must of 
necessity allow a greater margin for 
error than does the loan officer, 
whose analysis usually is much more 
precise in terms of actual dollars 
and cents. For this reason the in- 
vestment officer on occasion takes 
quite a dim view of the bonds and/- 
or common stock of a company 
which his counterpart in the loan 
department may regard as a rela- 
tively good risk for a_ short-term 
loan. Because of the need for a 
larger margin of error the invest- 
ment analyst usually directs his at- 
tention to companies of relatively 
large sales volume and earning pow- 
er, whereas the credit analyst makes 
loans not only to industrial giants 
but also to a great many small cor- 
porations as well as proprietorships 
and partnerships.” 


Mr. Hopiak believes the invest- 
ment analyst is much more con- 
cerned with the socalled intangibles 
of a situation than the credit anal- 
yst. “Looking to the long-term fu- 
ture, the analysis of a company is 
bound to involve many factors which 
cannot be measured exactly, if at 
all.” Not that the investment analyst 
is less realistic, but “there are times 
when he must use his imagination”. 


The Wells Fargo bank officer sug- 
gests that the average investment 
analyst would place far greater em- 
phasis on a study of a company’s 
earnings statement and earnings rec- 
ord than on the balance sheet, par- 
ticularly in the case of common 








stocks. In contrast, “it seems to me 
that the credit analyst directs a little 
more attention to the balance sheet 
than to the income statement, at 
least when consideration is being 
given to a short-term loan.” 

Both, he says, would use much 
the same statistical ratios, though 
the credit analyst would probably 
lay greater emphasis on certain ra- 
tios because of short-term problems. 





THE PROBLEM: 
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Both make use of the current ratio, 
the quick ratio, inventory to sales 
or the inventory turnover figure, 
and inventory to total current assets. 


However, the investment specialist 
is less concerned with turnover of re- 
ceivables. On the liability side his at- 
tention is more to the ratio of long- 
term debt to total capitalization, 
whereas the credit analyst is more 


(Concluded on page 21) 








Your Western distributors are stocked to the 


limits of their open account, yet need more 


merchandise. 


THE OLD ANSWERS: 


1. Don’t ship and lose sales. 


2. Tie up your company capital by doing the 


financing. 


THE NEW ANSWER: 


Make the shipments that mean more sales and 
still keep your company capital liquid. 


HOW? 


Through the progressive attitude of several 
Western banks and Haslett Field Warehousing. 
These banks are prepared to finance the grow- 
ing Western distributors, using a repurchase 
agreement and Haslett field warehousing. 
Haslett has led the West over 60 \ 
years in assisting Eastern manufac- 

turers to arrange safe distributor 
financing. Write today for full details 

of a plan to help your distributors 


finance themselves. 


/ 
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Sua 673 Ge OP Dis eis y 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 


680 Beach Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Telephone: PR 6-0270 
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Mobile Camera’s Copies of Lock-Box 
Checks Benefit Bank and Customer 


crediting of checks deposited 

by its lock-box and_ trust 
department customers, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
has placed in service the “Copy-Cart” 
mobile recording camera developed 
by Peerless Photo Products, Inc. and 
distributed locally by Charles Brun- 
ing Company, Inc. 

Briefly, this is how Commerce 
Trust, largest commercial bank in the 
Tenth Federal Reserve District and 
a pioneer in the establishment of a 
post-office box collection plan for its 
commercial customers, adapts the 
Copy-Cart to its lock-box operation. 
The Copy-Cart was introduced at a 
bankers’ convention in Miami. 


ss EXPEDITE handling and 


Enormous Volume 


Many major business firms, par- 
ticularly those engaged in distribut- 
ing, receive an enormous volume of 
checks from widely separated points. 
Often this volume of incoming checks 
is so great that the company finds it 
both time-consuming and costly to 
process these checks for deposit. The 
mail must be opened, the checks 
sorted, then credited to the various 
customers’ accounts. Following that, 
a master deposit slip must be pre- 
pared and verified before the checks 
are delivered to the bank for deposit 





OPERATOR feeds checks into the 
Copy-Cart at Commerce Trust Com- 
pany in Kansas City, Mo. 


and collection. All this may involve 
delays of a day or more. 

The lock-box system eliminates 
such details and delays, because the 
company itself does not have to re- 
ceive and process its incoming checks. 
Instead, the customer mails his check 
to a post-office box carried in the 
company’s name. By pre-arrangement 
this box is opened by the company’s 
bank and immediately these checks 
are credited to the company’s account. 
Concurrently, the bank prepares ex- 
act and comprehensive records for 
the company, if requested, as to the 
description and amount of all items 
received and deposited. 


Copy-Cart Processing 


As the bank opens the mail re- 
ceived in the lock-box, it copies each 
check in the mobile Copy-Cart. The 
9-inch wide throat is ample to ac- 
commodate any size check. Copies 
are delivered at the rate of approxi- 
mately 1,000 per hour. 

The copies are reduced to a con- 
venient 70 per cent of original size, 
can be any length, and are even 
automatically trimmed to the proper 
depth. Operation of the machine is 
simple, the check or other original 
is merely set in and the rest is done 
automatically. 


Many Benefits to Company 


The company is benefited in many 
ways. Its cash position has been in- 
creased by materially shortening the 
collection time on incoming checks. 
The “float” on the company’s bank 
account is kept to a minimum. The 
system saves the company consider- 





COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY’S 
Vice President P. V. Miller, Jr. (left) 
and lock-box department manager 
(right) discuss ease and speed of mak- 
ing copies of checks with the Copy- 
Cart mobile recording camera of Peer- 
less Photo Products. 


able clerical expense. The copies 
provide the bank customer with the 
information he needs for his ac- 
counting purpose. 

The Copy-Cart also provides a 
quick and convenient means of sup- 
plying photographic copies required 
in other banking operations. 


IBM Sets $275,000 Plan to 


Reward Employee-Inventors 
Awards totaling $275,000, to en- 


courage inventions, will be presented 
to 250 employees by International 
Business Machines Corporation. 


Tomorrow's Automation Today 


“Banking is one of the toughest areas to automate. The new MICR* 
equipment has eliminated some of the most monotonous jobs in banking, 
the processing of routine paperwork, and magnetic-ink character recogni- 
tion equipment should have many applications in addition to banking. 
The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company (Philadelphia) fully 
automatic MICR bank bookkeeping system is an example of ‘tomorrow’s 
automation as well as today’s.’” Ray R. Eppert, president Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit. 
* Magnetic-ink character recognition. 
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INVESTMENT ANALYSIS 
(Concluded from page 19) 


interested in ratio of total debt (in- 
cluding current liabilities) to net 
worth, 


In the profit and loss statement 
both are interested in the charge 
for depreciation, but the credit 
analyst would look to its cash gen- 
eration possibilities for repayment 
of a loan while the investment ana- 
lyst generally would have the de- 
preciation charge in mind as a fund 
for replacement of fixed assets. On 
profits to sales the former is more 
concerned with net profits after 
taxes, the latter with pretax profits 
as a comparison of companies where 
there have been unusual factors as 


in excess profits taxes. Both likely’ 


would study ratio of net profits after 
taxes to net worth and/or to invested 
capital. 

Checking a company’s gross profit 
sales less cost of goods sold appears 





“There are no easy for- 
mulas, no panaceas, no real 
short-cuts which can be sub- 
stituted for thorough in- 
vestment or credit analysis.”’ 


G. A. Hopiak 





more useful to the credit analyst 
because he “may be in a position to 
do something about a company’s 
other operating expenses if he notes 
that its gross profit has shrunk to 
the point where there may not be 
any profit after all other expenses 
are deducted.” 


Of socalled less tangible factors, 
“both would place management at 
the very top” and, to both, the per- 
sonal interview and continuous con- 
tact with key members would be 
important, with present management 
more significant to the credit anal- 
yst, depth of management to the in- 
vestment appraiser, Mr. Hopiak says. 

Quality and productivity of a com- 
pany’s research efforts, particularly 


in product development, is a prime 
consideration to investment analysis, 
and to credit analysis of some com- 
panies, but perhaps especially to the 
former, due to the long-term future 
aspects. 


Investment Analyst’s Agenda 


Mr. Hopiak sums up the principal 
points the investment analyst would 
consider in determining relative at- 
tractiveness of a company’s securi- 
ties, especially common stock, for 
investment purposes. 

1. Ability of management, depth 
and provision for succession. 


2. Earnings and dividend record 
and outlook. 


3. Current financial position and 
composition of capitalization as be- 
tween long-term debt, preferred 
stock and common stock equity. 


4. Nature of the industry and the 
company’s relative position. 


5. Size and quality of research ef- 
forts. 


6. Prices of company’s securities 
and, in common stock particularly, 
comparison of price to earnings ra- 
tio and price to dividend ratio with 
those of other companies. 


7. Degree of competition and 
threat of new competition. 


8. Relative importance of labor 
costs, degree of union strength, abil- 
ity to pass on increased costs to 
customers through higher prices. 

Overall, Mr. Hopiak concludes, 
the decision whether to make a loan 
or an investment requires sound 
judgment based on experience and 
commonsense. 


More Growth Capital Urged 
By Reducing Punitive Taxes 


More capital for growth, especially 
in the small business category, to 
overcome the “overall capital short- 
age induced by punitive tax rates,” 
is needed to preserve America’s 
economic supremacy, says the Na- 
tional Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, in a new booklet, “Small Busi- 
ness, Tax Rates and Economic 
Growth”. 





“To applicants for employment who are undecided about which phase 
of finance they should specialize in, I have frequently stated that there 
are many similarities between credit and investment analysis. Therefore, 
training in one or the other type of analysis would stand them in good 
stead in the event they should decide to ‘make a change’.” 


—George A. Hopiak 
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The {NViS/ 2 Fingertip magic 
FOR HANDLING PAPERS FASTER 





Just apply ney fi to fingertips 
for greaseless, stainless, tacky film. 
See how easy it is to pick up papers 
of all kinds. One application is long 
lasting. Contains no drying alcohol. 
Washes off easily. Widely used in 
offices throughout the country. Try 
it and see why. 


ONLY 50¢ EACH 


A at your stationer’s or send $1 for: 
minimum order of two. Addi- 
tional quantities at 50c each. 


LEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. CF-3 e 2736 Lyndale Ave.S. @ Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
@® Copyright Lee Products Co. 1961 
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Know Your National Association 


— and How It Serves You 


Part II—Collection and Adjustment Bureaus 


business weather, couldn’t pay 

its bills when due. It was dis- 
abled but not ready to hoist distress 
signals. 

Company B, overwhelmed by debts, 
sought an honorable way out of its 
dilemma short of bankruptcy. Its 
SOS was clearly visible. 

In both instances, settlements sat- 
isfactory to debtor and creditors were 
effected through the Collection and 
Adjustment service bureaus of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement. 

In the case of Company A, collec- 
tion of the account was accomplished 
by a NACM collection bureau, part 
of a nationwide collection service, 
which also succeeded in retaining the 
goodwiil of the account for future 
sales to it on a cash basis by the 
creditor. 

In the instance of Company B, 
equitable settlement of claims was 
brought about through a NACM 
adjustment bureau, and larger divi- 
dends accrued to the creditors than 
they might have received following 
cumbersome, costlier court proceed- 
ings. 

Your credit association offers pro- 
fessional assistance in both kinds of 
situations through its network of ap- 
proved collection and adjustment 
bureaus, which assure nationwide 
service on problem accounts. Or- 


‘ees A, battered by stormy 





Time is the destroyer of 
receivables. Let your Na- 
tional Association’s nation- 
wide collection facilities 
serve you in the collection of 
delinquencies. 














past I, published in the February issue, beginning on p. 18, provided 
a capsule description of the entire range of your National Association’s 


services and facilities. 


In this second chapter of a continuing series, the functions of the NACM 
network of collection and adjustment services are described in greater de- 


tail. 





ganized in 1904, collection services 
are currently rendered by 66 NACM- 
approved bureaus in the network of 
affiliated local associations; 58 serv- 
ice units handle adjustments. 


COLLECTIONS 
PERATING in a basically strong 


national economy, sound credit 
management holds to a minimum the 
number of customers who don’t, 
won't, or can’t pay their bills on time 
and in full. But since business is sub- 
ject to mortality and men to frailty, 
every credit manager occasionally 
faces the problem of collecting money 
from a recalcitrant customer or of 
recouping what he can from a dis- 
tressed business. 

Collections usually contemplate the 
realizing of a past-due account in 
full, whereas adjustments usually 
contemplate the extension, or pro 
rata payment, or both, of the amount 
owing or the amount that may be 
realized from the assets of a finan- 
cially distressed debtor to the several 
creditors. 

When you send your slow-paying 
accounts to your association for col- 
lection, a series of definite procedures 
and methods, proven through years 
of experience, are immediately put at 
your service. The first effort, a “Free 
Demand” letter, costs you nothing if 
the account is collected in this period. 
Frequently, the prestige of your credit 
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association’s name prods the debtor 
into prompt payment, at no cost to 
you. 

If efforts are required beyond the 
“Free Demand” period, you pay 
commissions only on money actually 
collected, at the standard rates pre- 
scribed by the Commercial Law 
League of America. You are further 
assured that your money is protected 
by bonded personnel and NACM 


standards of approval. 


NACM-APPROVAL 
PPROVED by NACM is the 


credit executive’s guaranty that 
the local association bureau will at 
all times represent his company with 
complete honesty and integrity. 
Among the requirements for full 
NACM recognition and approval, 
which each bureau must agree to, 
are these: 

@ All collection and adjustment 
services must be non-profit, 
member-owned, and member- 
controlled. 

e@ All association personnel who 
handle money or act in any 
fiduciary capacity must be 
bonded in accordance with 
NAC standards. 

e@ All monies obtained through 
collection and adjustments must 
be protected by separate ac- 
counting and deposited in 
separate trust funds. 

In addition to these key require- 
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tye MEMBERS at National's headquarters: (left to right) J. Stewart Gillies, manager Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau; Philip J. Gray, 





NACM secretary and director foreign department; Joseph S. Hyde, office management; Peter C. Peasley, Ph.D., director education and 
research; John F. Neary, Jr., assistant director of research; Miss Margaret Lynaugh, secretary to Mr. Jeffrey; Robert L. Roper, NACM assistant 
secretary, administrative assistant, and legislative director; Alan S. Jeffrey, NACM executive vice president; Ira D. Mermer, manager NACM's 
New York Credit Interchange Bureau; Miss Marie Ferguson, in charge of Women's Groups and publications sales; William S$. Kelly, manager 
collection activities—New York area; Mrs. Rose M. Woodruff, assistant treasurer; Ernest A. Rovelstad, editor Credit and Financial Management 
Magazine and Credit Manual of Commercial Laws; Stanley S. Lytle, director collections and adjustments; William J. MeDonald, treasurer; 
George Kohlik, director FCIB special services division; and Kenneth Henry, director public relations. 

Not in picture: John C. Fredell, director and manager Fraud Prevention; Beverly H. Badger, membership sales and promotion; Eduard Nau- 
mann, purchasing. To promote communication, department heads present their programs for discussion at monthly staff sessions. 


ments, members are afforded further 
protection by rules that require a 
systematic review and inspection of 
bureau operations, certified audits, 
mutual cooperation among approved 
bureaus, adherence to the ethical 
rules of conduct of bar associations, 
the Commercial Law League of 
America, and the Canons of Com- 
mercial Ethics of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management. 


FUNCTIONS OF NATIONAL 
BUREAU 


O assist, coordinate and supervise 

local bureau collection and ad- 
justment activities, the NACM main- 
tains a National Collection and Ad- 
justment department at its head- 
quarters office. Functions of the de- 
partment include: 

e Informing bureaus and mem- 
bers of rules and regulations 
affecting collection and adjust- 
ment operations by bar asso- 
ciations or The Commercial Law 
League of America or resulting 
from new laws or court de- 
cisions; 





Member-owned and _ super- 
vised adjustment bureaus special- 
ize in friendly rehabilitation of 
deserving businesses or early 
liquidation of undeserving busi- 
nesses at a time when reasonable 
returns can be made. 





@ Development and promotion of 
new procedures for local bureau 
use to assure maximum effec- 
tiveness, efficiency, and coopera- 
tion; 

@ Periodic field inspections to 
maintain proper _ operating 
standards and procedures, and 
to guarantee that all bureaus 


continue to qualify for official 
NACM approval. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


F “Speak softly but carry a big 

stick” (the big ‘stick’ being the 
combined prestige, influence and ex- 
perience of your National Associa- 
tion) might aptly be the motto of the 
collection division of the NACM, the 
slogan of the adjustment bureau 
might well be “One for all and all 
for one.” 

If collection efforts fail, there may 
come a time when a creditor recog- 
nizes that individual efforts against 
the debtor are unavailing, and that 
he faces a case of insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy unless creditors cooperate. In 
such a case the debtor may, on the 
advice of legal counsel, place himself 
under the supervision and guidance 
of a person or association acting for 
the benefit of all concerned. The af- 
fairs of the debtor may then be ex- 
amined impartially and the best 
future course of action determined. 
This may best be done through any 
one of the 58 NACM-approved ad- 
justment bureaus. NACM-approved 


adjustment bureaus furnish the medi- 
um whereby creditors may meet with 
their debtors for friendly discussions 
leading to mutually satisfactory settle- 
ments. 

The influence of these bureaus is 
such that the percentage of debt loss 
is kept to a minimum, the amount 
recovered usually greater. In one 
NACM adjustment bureau, recoveries 
have averaged about 42 cents on the 
dollar and, where substantial sol- 
vency existed, recovery has exceeded 
70 cents on the dollar. 

The national system of NACM ad- 
justment bureaus has been super- 
vised by the National Association 
almost since the system began to 
operate more than 50 years ago. Con- 
trol and supervision are exacting and 
every bureau recognized by the Na- 
tional Association must conform to 
a prescribed code of procedure. This 
code has been adopted by the bureau 
managers themselves and has been 
indorsed by the Board of Directors 
of the National Association. 

(Continued on page 24, col. 1) 


NACM approval of local 
collection bureaus assures 
member users of the service that 
high operating standards will be 
maintained, efficient systems em- 
ployed, all personnel bonded 
and all money collected fully 
protected. 
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Adjustment bureaus handle: 


(1) Extension of time for pay- 
ment, sometimes with all of 
the obligations secured, some- 
times with the debtor permit- 
ting supervision of his opera- 
tions by creditors’ committees 
or representatives of the ap- 
proved bureau; 


(2) Compromises, when agreed to 
by creditors, and every form 
of settlement between a debtor 
and his creditors, including 
adjustment of fire losses, 
sales under the bulk sales 
laws, and probate matters, 
among others. 


While a great part of the adjust- 
ment bureau’s activities involves the 
actual handling of property for the 
benefit of creditors, efforts are also 
made wherever possible to rehabili- 
tate debtors, so that they may handle 
their own property and save their 
businesses. 

Honest debtors are usually willing 
to avoid bankruptcy proceedings, and 
prefer to cooperate directly with their 
creditors. They are assured that, if 
they are honest and bring these 
estates to their creditors’ attention 
before they become too greatly in- 
volved, they will receive the same 
consideration in these out-of-court 
settlements that they would receive 
in the bankruptcy courts. The bureaus 
are public benefactors, for through 
them there is avoided a great amount 
of litigation, delay, and expense 
typical of court proceedings. In this 
way they also relieve our nation’s 
courts from numerous cases which 
would otherwise find their way onto 
already overburdened dockets. 

Creditors may avoid losses to them- 
selves as well as aid the debtor in 
encouraging friendly adjustments of 
this kind. The adjustment may result 
in an orderly liquidation of the busi- 
ness with maximum possible returns 
to creditors, or the operation of the 
debtor’s business may be continued 
under guidance and supervision un- 
til his obligations have been paid in 
full. If the business is saved, a very 
helpful work has been accomplished, 
not only for the present business in- 
volved, but for a future sales pros- 
pect. The efforts of these bureaus 
have made deception, subterfuge, and 
intimidation unprofitable for dishon- 
est debtors. 

If it becomes necessary to go to 
court, the bureaus at all times rigidly 


Canons 3 and 4 of 








“Commercial Ethics of the NACM” 


Ethics principles, enunciated in Canons 3 and 4, state credit manage- 
ment’s responsibility toward delinquent debtors: 
e “To punish and expose the guilty is one thing; to help the unfortunate 
but innocent debtor to rise is another; but both duties are equally 
important, for both duties make for a higher moral standard of action 


on the part of business men.” 


e “In times of trouble the unfortunate business man has the right to 
appeal to his fellow business men for advice and assistance. Selfish 
interests must be subordinated in such a case, and all must cooperate 
to help. If the debtor’s assets are to be administered, all creditors must 
join in cooperating. To fail in such a case is to fall below the best 
standards of commercial and association ethics.” 





adhere to established procedure in 
accordance with federal and state 
laws and district rules of court. They 
have extensive dealings with federal 
taxing authorities, state tax authori- 
ties, fire insurance companies, and 
other public institutions. 

The sale of merchandise stock and 
the method of taking an inventory or 
adjusting differences are also of ex- 
treme importance to buyers. Buyers 
who understand the standards of ap- 
proved bureau operations often bid 
more freely and pay better prices 
than they otherwise would. 

Because of the great importance 
of this type of service, your credit 
association is equipped to handle 
such matters for creditors and debt- 
ors alike at all times. The cost of 


Direct-to-Investor Is Plan 
Of Canadian Mutual Fund 


Direct-to-investor distribution of 
shares by mail, a departure in the 
mutual fund industry, was a feature 
of a first offering by UBS Fund of 
Canada, Ltd., for which UBS Dis- 
tributing Corporation, 210 Newbury 
Street, Boston 16, Mass., is exclusive 
underwriter. 

Primary objective of UBS Fund of 
Canada is stated to be capital 
growth, which it will seek by invest- 
ing selectively in a diversified port- 
folio of Canadian securities. Since it 
is the intention of the Fund to ac- 
cumulate and reinvest al! its net 
income and capital gains and to pay 
no cash dividends, it is anticipated 
that U.S. shareholders will not be 
subject to U.S. income tax unless 
shares are sold or redeemed at a 
profit. There is no Canadian capital 
gains tax and all proceeds will stay 
with the Fund, according to the pros- 
pectus. 
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such operations is held to the mini- 
mum, since the aim is to produce 
the greatest return at the least ex- 
pense. Your debtor may be unaware 
of the association’s facilities, and you 
as a creditor will render a valuable 
service to your insolvent customer, 
and to business generally, if you 
familiarize him with the availability 
of these facilities. 

For equitable adjustments and 
efficient collections, consult your local 


service unit of the NACM first. 


Complete information will be 
furnished on request. Address 
inquiries to S. H. Lytle, Direc- 
tor of Collection and Adjustment 
Bureaus, NACM, 44 E. 23rd St., 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Independent Federal Reserve 
Is Vital to Economy: McCabe 


Reaffirmation of President John F. 
Kennedy’s stand on maintaining in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve 
System is urged by Thomas B. 
McCabe, president of Scott Paper 
Company and a former chairman of 
the FRS board of governors. 

In accepting the Industrialist of the 
Year Award of the Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors, affiliate of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards, meeting in Dallas, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe proposed nonpartisan appoint- 
ments to high posts in federal 
finance in order to preserve con- 
fidence in the soundness of the dol- 
lar. 

Mr. McCabe, who foresees in- 
crease of business volume to “un- 
precedented heights” in this decade, 
has been active in a cooperative ef- 
fort to establish what has been pro- 
visionally named the Institute for 
Science in Marketing. 

















Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


Data oN CoMMERCIAL Banks — 66- 

page booklet of The First Boston 
Corporation contains statistical data 
on 42 banks whose stocks are widely 
held. As a result of the strong de- 
mand in 1959 for credit accommo- 
dations at higher interest rates, many 
banks reported the highest level of 
net operating earnings in their his- 
tory and 1960 net operating earnings 
are expected to show an increase, 
publication notes. For copy, write 
Doremus & Company, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


GuIDE TO SuccEssFUL LEGAL RE- 

SEARCH, including catalog of pub- 
lications on Taxes and Government 
Regulations — 6l-page booklet ex- 
plains how P-H Loose Leaf Com- 
pilations consolidate and coordinate 
all available information on given 
subject. Each compilation covers a 
specific field of law and is complete- 
ly indexed. Compilations are obtain- 
able on annual subscription basis. 
Exhibits of compilation pages are 
included. For copy, write Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


CONSUMER CREDIT SYMPOSIUM: De- 

velopments in the Law—exhaustive 
117-page report, feature portion of 
Vol. 55, No. 3 issue of Northwest- 
ern University Law Review, repre- 
sents broad study by faculty-super- 
vised group of University law stu- 
dents under direction of W. M. 
Trumbull, professor of law. Report 
consists of seven sections and in- 
cludes analysis of judiciary and stat- 
utory inroads on negotiability of 
consumer credit paper and compari- 
son of methods of enforcement of 
consumer credit laws. $1.50 copy, 
available from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 357 E. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago 1], Ill. 


Informative reports, pamph- 
lets, circulars, etc., which may be 
of interest to you. Please write 
directly to the publisher for 
them. CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT does not have 
capies available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 44 
East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


900—Benefits of Tab Card Sets, 
plus detailed descriptions of inven- 
tory control and retail sales systems, 


‘ are covered in UARCO Inc. booklet 


“Get More Results from Your Sys- 
tem.” Various types of Tab Card 


Sets are illustrated. 
+ 


901—“Friden IDP Products in Ac- 
tion” is 28-page booklet illustrating 
and explaining over a dozen data 
processing systems, including letter- 
writing, purchasing, manufacturing 
control and bank check coding ap- 
plications. 
v 
902 — Question-and-Answer Book 
about Magnetic Ink Printing, 14- 
page booklet published by Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., is simplified 
yet comprehensive coverage of the 
subject of magnetic ink printing on 
checks and other forms. 
¥ 
903—“Bright Ideas to Make Bright 
Girls Shine at Filing”, 16-page book- 
let of Avery Label Co., contains use- 
ful tips on filing procedures helpful 
to secretaries, office: managers, file 
clerks, training managers. 
v 
904.— Synchro-Monroe Account- 
ants’ Program Punch Tape Adding 
Machine, designed® exclusively for 
data processing in accountancy, is de- 
scribed in literature of Monroe Cal- 
culating Machine Co. 
v 
905—Full-scale sample chart sec- 
tion of compact-size Rol-a-chart, Jr. 
visual control board and literature 
are offered by manufacturer Conley, 
Baltzer & Steward, Rol-a-chart div. 
v 


906—How Digitronics Corp. Con- 
verters can provide faster electronic 
data processing is described in litera- 
ture. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE — Seventh Edition. 
Albert F. Chapin and George E. 
Hassett, Jr. 602 pages. $7.50. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 W. 42d St., New York. 

e@ In the revision of more than two- 

thirds of the text, the new edition 

divides the study of credit into four 
broad categories: what credit is, how 
information is obtained, financial 
analysis, and collecting the account. 

Credit is now defined as a measure- 

ment of ability. 

New, or expanded, are discussions 
of credit insurance, bank credit, con- 
sumer credit and methods to deter- 
mine credit lines. 

In the preface to the volume, which 
is used extensively in the National 
Institute of Credit correspondence 
courses and contains a chapter on the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, Professor Hassett calls at- 
tention to the death of Professor 
Chapin just after the revision got 
underway. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 
AND RECOMMENDED 


LASSER’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF TAX PrOCE- 
purRES—A one-volume (1221 pages), up-to- 
date reference library on tax matters for 
preparation of accurate returns and pre- 
vention of errors. Prepared by 65 tax 
specialists and edited by Sydney Prerau, 
director of J. K. Lasser Tax Institute. 
Hundreds of most recent tax court deci- 
sions. $29.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 


INCENTIVE SAvINGS PLANs, and NoveL Sav- 
INcs DEVELOPMENT Pians (Special Bul- 
letin), publications of the Savings Division 
of The American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. “Incen- 
tive Savings Plans” briefly describes 22 
ideas for savings development successfully 
used in banks. The committee suggests the 
plans be tailored by the bank to its overall 
marketing approach. The Bulletin outlines 
several novel ideas to stimulate saving in 
the bank’s community. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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Cue for Special Service by Supplier’s Credit Executive: 


Stake in Profitable Distribution by Customer 


credit manager, no longer re- 
lying solely on trade reports 
and _ interchange 
reports to pass 
on nominal lines 
of credit, gets 
out and makes 
personal calls, 
after setting up 
a “plan of attack 
that lists the 
most important 
accounts down 
to the least volume account, then al- 
locating a set percentage of his time 
and using it to visit them,” says 
Thomas E. Murphy, general credit 
manager of The Pillsbury Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Movement of distribution away 
from a direct basis has helped re- 
vise the demands made on a credit 
executive, Mr. Murphy told a Credit 
Clinic, jointly sponsored by the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association, 
at the University of Louisville. A first 
step to circumvent the increased costs 
of direct shipments to local merchants 
was the establishment of company- 
owned branches or distributing ware- 
houses, with the local manager gen- 
erally responsible for extension of 
nominal credit, under the jurisdic- 
tion of a central credit authority or 
credit manager. Then in many indus- 
tries this method became obsolete as 
labor costs increased, product lines 
became longer with greater inven- 
tories, and total distribution costs 
ate up profits. Now distribution is 
largely in the hands of fewer but 
larger distributors—in the case of 
the food industry, the chains and the 
remaining food distributors or groc- 
ery wholesalers. 


on PROGRESSIVE 





T. E, MURPHY 


This transition, says Mr. Murphy, 
has resulted in greater though fewer 
problems. Thus, with some jobbers, 
the credit enjoyed from a single sup- 
plier may be equal to or slightly less 
than the owners’ equity in the business. 
Hence, not only in credit but also in 
sales the supplier “must know as much, 
or more, about the customers’ busi- 
mess than the owners themselves 


know.” 


How can this be accomplished? 


Confidence is the only means to gain 
entry with a great number of ac- 
counts, he explains, and before that 
the credit manager should win the 
confidence of his own sales manage- 
ment and staff. How? “You must 
get out and work with your sales 
people by attending sales meetings 
and selling them, in groups and in- 
dividually, on your company’s credit 
policies and your own philosophies 
regarding business in general and 
credit in particular.” (And at Pills- 
bury, credit department prospects are 
screened for sales aptitude.) 


Correspondence Is Not Enough 


The confidence of the customer 
cannot be gained through corres- 
pondence. “You must arrange peri- 
odic visits to his place of business. 
You will learn far more by your ob- 
servations there than from question- 
ing in your own office. Questioning 
and observation go hand in hand. 
Don’t make the mistake of scheduling 
too short a time for the call. Explore 
for a mutual interest outside the busi- 
ness that you can discuss with some 
intelligence, then work into the prob- 
lem at hand, the state of the man’s 
business. And it is best not to enter 
carrying a brief case; it distracts. 


“Tt may take two or three visits, 
sometimes more, before you have 
gained the customer confidence neces- 
sary to encourage him to put faith 
in your suggestions as to how he can 
increase his profits.” 


Before even the first visit, how- 
ever, comes the necessity for com- 
plete preparation. “Make a close 
study of the commercial reports and 
paying record of the customer. If the 
report contains comparative balance 
sheets, the job will be easier. If pos- 
sible, obtain a copy of the profit and 
loss statement for the past year, pre- 
ferably two or three years. From 
these you can first of all determine 
where he needs help. 


Comes now the question of profit- 
able distribution by the account 
visited, for “the quickest way to fail 
is to operate under the erroneous 
idea that increased sales volume is 
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“With some jobbers, the 
credit being enjoyed from 
a single supplier may be 
equal to or only slightly 
less than the amount of the 
equity the owners have in 
the business. 

“T tell our people, not 
only in credit but also in 
sales, that we must know as 
much, or more, about these 
customers’ businesses than 
the owners themselves 
know.” 

—Thomas E. Murphy 





the greatest thing in the world. Those 
sales must be profitable sales. 
“Distribution expense is an area 
that requires more than adequate 
accounting records. If your customer 
is on ‘route’ basis, encourage him to 
establish exactly what it costs to 
operate each route, on both selling 
cost and distribution cost bases. I 
encourage a separate cost item on 
truck expense—maintenance, labor, 
gas, oil—and apply against that the 
number of units delivered. If, after 
a reasonable trial period, the route 
does not pay, it is best to cut it off 
or reduce it. With today’s congested 
traffic areas and the high cost of 
labor, you cannot spend too much 
time studying distribution costs.” 
Does a proposed new warehouse 
have access to both railway and 
freeway facilities? Is the distributor 
sending trucks on long hauls with no 
back haul? Could he increase profits 
by leasing trucks, either including 
maintenance, gas and oil, or without? 


Set Up Worksheets 


“Have these financial statements 
carefully compared and analyzed, and 
if possible compare them to some 
standard ratios for your industry. 
If the latter are not available, estab- 
lish your own by setting up work- 
sheets listing the pertinent ratios, 
such as working capital, net worth 
to debt, net worth to inventory, in- 
ventory turn, accounts receivable 





| 
| 
| 
| 





turn, on accounts you consider suc- 
cessful in your line of business. 
“TLet’s look at the profit and loss 
statements. Where are his increases 
in costs and expenses? Is his trouble 
in that first all-important figure— 
gross profits or gross margins? What 
percentage of markup is he getting? 
Is he selling at too low a margin to 
meet competition, to gain more vol- 
ume, to spread his overhead? (If so, 
exert strong influence toward a 
higher percentage of markup.) 


Sales and Advertising Expense 


“Is his sales expense out of line? 
Why? Are his salesmen on salary 
when a commission basis would weed 
out the inefficient and inspire the 
others? Are his salesmen spending 
too much time driving? Are the auto 
expenses too high? Could he reduce 
this by leasing his fleet or have sales- 
men provide their cars? 

“Compare his advertising expense 
to sales for the previous years. If 
several media are utilized, the ex- 
pense should be broken down into 
such classifications as newspaper, 
radio, trade publications. If the ex- 
pense is going up and sales are drop- 
ping, he should overhaul program 
and budget. Advertising must be a 
subject of constant study. 

“We were selling a bakery on a 
30-day trade acceptance basis with 
credit running between $5,000 and 
$10,000. The account had always 
been prompt. Out of a clear sky he 
asked for a meeting of his major 
creditors. It developed that he had 
spent a fantastic amount of money 
on advertising to promote a loaf of 
bread under a new trade name, had 
completely depleted his working 
capital and almost wiped out his 
earned surplus. A program was es- 
tablished freezing the outstanding 
accounts, selling him for cash, re- 
ceiving profit-and-loss and balance 
sheet information every fourth week. 


*““We have been paid in full plus 6 
per cent interest and have reestab- 
lished a line of credit, subject to 
receipt of quarterly profit-and-loss and 
balance sheet data. Now he faces the 
cost of modernizing his plant and 
trucks and we shall caution him 
against overexpending on plant or 
fixed assets.” 


As for warehouse expense of the 
customer being visited, a trip through 
his warehouse will show some of his 
problems, Mr. Murphy notes. Is he 





es general credit 
manager of The Pillsbury 
Company, Minneapolis, in 1959, 
Thomas E. Murphy continues 
to serve as national credit man- 
ager for food products, to which 
post he was named in 1955. 

Mr. Murphy had joined Pills- 
bury in 1947 as an accountant. 
After service as a branch credit 
and office manager, plant super- 
intendent, and branch manager 
in charge of the Minneapolis 
feed operation, he was named, 
nine years ago, as southeastern 
regional credit manager for the 
feed division, with headquarters 
in Louisville. 





utilizing his employees to the fullest 


‘ extent? Could he improve on his 


methods of material handling and so 
reduce labor costs? Could he mech- 
anize by using pallets and fork-lift 
trucks? Are his facilities obsolete? 
Will his working capital or borrow- 
ing condition justify building a more 
efficient warehouse? If not, we might 
bring him together with some idle 
cash to build on lease with option 
to buy.” 


How It Worked Out 


Mr. Murphy tells of an account 
in Florida. Inadequate warehouse 
space was causing much hand labor 
and inefficiency. “This was my first 
visit and I was in no position to tell 
him how to run his business, but I 





Saga of the Missing Ship; 
FCIB Headwork Pays Off 


An Association member with 
an outstanding claim of close to 
$18,000 against a ship flying a 
foreign flag, lost contact with 
the debtor and finally turned 
the claim over to the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau for 
collection. Despite the owner’s 
attempt to hide the ship, the 
FCIB finally located it in a port 
in the Far East, where it was be- 
ing sold at public auction. 

There would have been a 
total loss but for the ingenuity 
and fast work of the FCIB staff. 
Through members in the trans- 
portation field, and the pro- 
fessional skill of some European 
contacts, the staff discovered a 
weak spot in the debtor’s armor, 
and with one telephone call to 
Manila and one to Tokyo, ob- 
tained an immediate settlement 


in the amount of $15,000. 








did ask about his relations at the 
local bank, and learned he borrowed 
there and worked closely with the 
banker. He had bought land in a 
planned industrial area. Some time 
later I visited the customer—in his 
new warehouse. He had sold his 
highly desirable property to a party 
recommended by the banker, with an 
arrangement to build and an option 
to renew his lease or buy. He still 
has the use of his working capital 
for expansion.” 


For credit executives of companies 
selling products for use in manufac- 
turing, a tour of the plant can dis- 
close even greater challenges, Mr. 
Murphy observes. “Is modernized 
equipment and machinery needed? 
Where would the capital come from? 
Leasing might be the answer; your 
company may even be called upon to 
finance new equipment. In some 
lines, suppliers are in the financing 
business and the future will see more 
such requests.” 


What of general and administrative 
expenses of the customer being 
visited? 


“Advise with caution on machine- 
accounting! The degree to which it 
can be economically and efficiently 
utilized has a very wide spectrum. 


“Interest expense justifies close 
scrutiny. Do not lose sight of interest 
expense as a cost of replenishing 
working capital depleted by improve- 
ments, additional fixed assets such 
as warehouses and rolling stock. Too, 
there is nothing more costly in the 
profit-and-loss picture than money 
tied up in the slow-moving inven- 
tories that also deteriorate with age.” 


In any study of how to help im- 
prove the customer’s profits, the ac- 
counts receivable factor could well 
top the list in importance, says Mr. 
Murphy, for “not only is it costly to 
finance slow-turning receivables, but 
it is also inviting costly bad-debt 
losses, withdrawal of credit lines, loss 
of working capital, and ultimate fail- 
ure.” jit 


Finally, though personal calls are 
limited in a company which has cen- 
tralized its credit departments, Mr. 
Murphy points out that at Pillsbury, 
with a combination centralized and 
decentralized operation, responsibili- 
ties have been delegated to the four 
regional credit managers, and “their 
contributions and your contribution 
to your customer’s profits can be cor- 
related directly to your ability to cut 
the ties holding you to your desk.” 
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Modernizing the Office 
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Nein! Equipment to mane mnitacdine and Reduce faeces 


Up-to-second Data 





766 Univac 490 Real-Time Com- 


munications-Computer System of 
Remington Rand is said to be first 
data processing and communications 
system supplying facts virtually with- 
out time loss. Applications for the 
system: inventory and _ production 
control for companies with widely 
scattered plants, offices and ware- 
houses; sales operations, transporta- 
tion scheduling, utilities and banking 
activities. Ready-made programs are 
available for English-language and 
automatic programing techniques. 
Standard components include central 
computer, supervisory control panel, 
input-output units, high-speed com- 
munications control unit. Descriptive 
literature is available. 


Neat Desktop File 


767 SwHeEt- Fire desktop file and 
work organizer holds folders, cata- 
logs, heavy manuals at convenient 
arm’s length, clears desk of clutter. 
Full visibility and easy access save 





time. Product of Cel-U-Dex Corpora- 
tion, Shel-File comes in 12” and 15” 
widths, lengths of 18”, 24”, 30” and 
36”. Device also may be used for 
setting up active and transfer filing 
systems on shelves, for letter sorting 
and collating. Self-adhering label 
holders for indexing are supplied. 


More File Capacity 


768 Open Shelf Filing Units of 
REPUBLIC STEEL CorPORATION, Berg- 
er Div. are said to be easier to work 
with, reduce filing time, require vir- 
tually no maintenance and capable 
of increasing capacity of file area up 
to 75 per cent. Greater visibility of 
index tabs is a feature. Units are 36” 
wide x 90” high; both letter and legal 
size units have seven adjustable 
shelves as standard, plus a_ base 
shelf. Additional shelves may be 
added at will and smaller papers or 
forms stored. 





This department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 


contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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For Larger Photocopies 





4 


769 Ideal for outsize documents 
such as accounting sheets, statistical 
reports, engineering drawings, in 
sizes up to 15” wide by any length, 
the Model #114 Photocopier of 
A. B. Dick Company is recommended 
wherever quick copies are needed. 
Compact unit reproduces in crisp, 
black-on-bone-white permanent copies 
of anything printed, drawn, written, 
duplicated, photographed or stamped, 
in any color, any ink, pencil or 
crayon, maker states. Machine oper- 
ates under normal office lighting 
conditions. 


Inserts Punchcard Bills 


770 Completely automatic BELL & 
Howe Lt PHILLIPsBurRG Inserter auto- 
mates punch-card billing, eliminates 
manual feed of variable inserts. De- 
signed to handle any type of standard 





punch card, equipment also stuffs 
up to eight additional pieces of mail 
into envelope, seals it, adds correct 
postage, counts and stacks envelopes 
for mailing. Capacity is stated to 
be 4,500 mailings hourly. One user 
with 19 stores (unit shown in use) 
reports labor cut two-thirds on mail- 
ing of 125,000 statements monthly. 


12” Photocopier 


771 Besides copying standard cor- 
respondence and reports, the AMPTO 
“12” Photocopier will produce per- 
manent copies of ledger sheets, draw- 
ings, other oversized documents to 
12” wide and to any length. Other 
specialized uses of the Ampto Inc. 
machine: preparation of positives for 


offset platemaking, intermediates for 


whiteprint and blueprint equipment, 
visual projection transparencies and 
transferring to diffusion transfer off- 
set plates. Portability, fully automated 
solution control, usability with any 
type diffusion transfer papers are 
additional features. 





Modern Stencil Making 


772 GESTEFLEX Electronic-Scanner 
reproduces directly onto a mimeo 
stencil any photograph, office form, 
drawing or letter. The stencil is 
then immediately ready to reproduce 
on your office mimeograph the 
number of copies desired. Proof- 
reading is eliminated because stencil 
is exact copy of original. Modern 
duplicating method of Gestetner 
Corporation eliminates need for 


camera or typewriter as source of 
composition. Paste-up technique of 
preparing layouts can be done for 
mimeo with Gestefax. Unit is auto- 
matic, fits on desk. 





2 Change-Makers in 1 


773 STANDARD Duo-CHANGER com- 
bines two manually operated Change- 
Makers in one cabinet and is especial- 
ly useful in heavily traveled vending 
locations where the extra cost of 
heavy-duty cabinets, vaults or pad- 
locks is unnecessary. Unit is con- 
structed of heavy 3/16” steel with 
quadruple locking mechanism and 
external locks approved by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, manufac- 
turer states. Individual change unit 
can be removed and_ pre-loaded. 
“Maximum-Security” device of Stand- 
ard Change-Makers, Inc. comes in 
single, double and triple units, can 
be built to order for any specified 
combination of change. 





zx 


Camera-Burglar Alarm 


774 PHOTOLARM electronic burglar 
alarm device, which looks like an air 
conditioner or music cabinet, offers 
automatic protection for factory, 
office or home within reach of any 
standard 115-volt electrical outlet. 
When burglar crosses an invisible 
projected beam, Photolarm auto- 
matically takes a movie picture of 
the intruder and rings an alarm bell. 
Device resets itself automatically and 
can be used with remote control 
push button. Manufacturer Photo- 
larm, Inc. notes that device is tamper- 
proof, portable. 





Space-Saver Machine Base 


775 Compact, inexpensive TF-300 
Copy Machine Base of ENDICOTT 
MacuineE & Toot ComPaANny, specially 
designed to fit under the Thermo-Fax 
“Courier” Copying Machine (Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co.), provides 
convenient, efficient storage for all 
the “Courier” supplies, results in 
neat and orderly work area, saves 
time and steps. Constructed of heavy 
gauge steel, unit has durable enamel 
finish, nonskid molded rubber feet, 
and is recessed on top to hold 
copying machine feet secure. 


So 





Consumption Up but Growth 
Rate Disappoints Oil Industry 


Domestic demand for petroleum 
products in 1960 showed an increase 
over 1959 but the year-to-year rate 
of gain, 2.1 per cent, contrasted with 
the 4 per cent rate of 1959. The 
growth of economy-type cars, stimu- 
lated by the burdensome taxes on 
motor fuel, was undoubtedly a factor. 
Exports showed a slight dip, while 
sales of natural gas rose an estimated 
8 per cent last year. In a year end 
review of oil-industry operations, 
Frank M. Porter, president American 
Petroleum Institute, placed total de- 
mand, domestic and export, for the 
year at 3.6 billion barrels. 

The oil companies made _note- 
worthy progress in improving over- 
all operating efficiency, he said. 


BOOK STAND—For D & B Reference Book 


A necessity for every Credit Department 





With the stand, whole page can be easily read 
without leaning over. When book is open, pages 
stay in place. Users say: ‘‘Speeds checking of rat- 
ings’’ e ‘Improves visibility’”’ e ‘“‘Easier to turn 
pages’”’ e ‘‘Keeps book in perfect condition’’ e Send 
for full details. 


ALBERT PAULY—206 Columbia St., Malden 48, Mass. 
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ON THE 


Personal Side 





bili sia tacts a a ca citi 


Epwarp F. Gre, who served con- 
currently in 1955 as president of 
Robert Morris Associates and the 
Richmond Association of Credit Man- 
agement, Inc. has been promoted to 
executive vice president-commercial, 
of State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond. 

Mr. Gee, CPA, graduate of the 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers University, and honor graduate 
of The American Institute of Bank- 
ing, has been an AIB instructor and 
author of textbooks. He is a director 
of Overnite Transportation Company, 
Benjamin T. Crump Company, Inc., 
and Southern Department Stores, Inc. 

Mr. Gee was a plenary session 
speaker at the 59th Annual Credit 
Congress in Chicago in 1955. 


Water N. Matruias, controller 
since 1958, has been named treasurer 
and controller Clayton Mark & Com- 
peny, Evanston, Ill. Before going 
with Clayton Mark in 1951, Mr. 
Matthias was associated with Arthur 
Young & Company as manager of 
the systems and management serv- 
ices department. 


Eric T. STANIEK has been named 
vice president and secretary Corwin- 
Hall Distributing Company, Los An- 
geles. He is a member Radio, Records 
and Household Appliance Group and 
the Adjustment Bureau board of 
governors of the Credit Managers 
Association of Southern California. 


Rosert B. BENNETT, treasurer The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich., has been named a director of 
the company. He also is a member 
of the finance committee. 

In promotions at Dow Chemical 
International Ltd. S.A., R. E. Witn- 
ROW, who has been assistant to the 
president, has become treasurer, and 
J. B. Rowe t has been appointed to 
the new post of controller and as- 
sistant treasurer. 


GeorcE F. BarsBer has been ad- 
vanced to treasurer of Crucible Steel 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
succeeding Frank L. Cooper. Mr. 


cramraamarennmmaeramen 
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Barber, graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, joined Crucible in 1947 in 
the New York office and was assistant 
credit manager when transferred to 
the general offices as credit manager 
in 1955. Two years later he was 
promoted to assistant treasurer. 


Wittiam H. McLean has been 
appointed general credit manager of 
the equipment division of Young 
Spring & Wire Corporation, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, with responsibility for 
all credit operations of Daybrook 
Truck Equipment and Ottawa Con- 
struction Equipment. Earlier he had 
been credit manager Gerlinger Equip- 
ment Company, Toledo. 


BERNARD KopEL, 1960 recipient of 
the Meritorious Alumni Leadership 
award of the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
NACM, Stanford, has been named 
assistant vice president The First 
National Bank of Boston. He began 
with the Bay State bank in 1950 
and has been engaged primarily in 
retail factoring department activity. 
He was made assistant credit mana- 


ger in 1954, loan officer 1957. 


EpmMunp L. Grimes, chairman 
Commercial Credit Company, Balti- 
more, has announced the appointment 
of ARCHIBALD E. McKay as con- 
troller, to succeed James F. Fiynn, 
now special assistant to the chairman. 


In promotions at The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York, FREDERICK 
W. Barpuscu has become vice presi- 
dent and loan review officer, and 
J. STANLEY PARKIN and WILuiAM T. 
REINERS have been named vice presi- 
dents. Mr. Bardusch began with 
Chase National in 1929 and served 
in the credit department a number 
of years. He has been deputy con- 
troller since 1956, a year after Chase 
National’s merger with The Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


Lewis C. Maui has been ap- 
pointed manager of management con- 
sulting services, south central region, 
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R. B. BENNETT G. F. BARBER 


E. T. STANIEK 


W. H. McLEAN 


Ebasco Services Inc., with his head- 
quarters in Dallas, Texas. For the 
past 15 years Mr. Maull, a certified 
public accountant, has been associ- 
ated with the management consulting 
activities of leading accounting firms. 
Before joining Ebasco he was a 
partner in Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., Dallas. 


J. A. Matitoy has advanced to 
credit manager from assistant to 
credit manager Stokely Van Camp, 
Inc. (frozen food division), Oak- 
land, Calif., to succeed Charles A. 
Lambie, Jr. 

Mr. Lambie has resigned to go 
with Tab Products Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, as controller. A graduate of 
Stanford University, he holds the 
Fellow Award, National Institute of 
Credit, and the Executive Award, 
NACM Graduate School (Madison, 
Wis., 1950). He served as director 
National Frozen Food Processors 
Credit Group 1958-60. 


ArTHUR M. WITTMAN, treasurer 
The Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, has been named a 
director. 








AE 






WiLu1aM ALBIN, vice president of 
William Iselin & Co., Inc., assumed 
duties of credit manager on the re- 
tirement of HILMER MARTINSEN re- 
cently as the credit manager, vice 
president and director. JoHn O’D. 
FEEKS, vice president-retail division, 
has been named assistant credit 
manager. HERBERT C. SANDNER, as- 
sistant vice president, succeeds Mr. 
Albin in charge of the wholesale 
credit division. 

Mr. Albin, with the company since 
1929, was made an assistant vice 
president in 1946 and a vice presi- 
dent in 1952. Mr. Martinsen, vice 
president in charge of the credit 
department since 1950, had become 
an assistant vice president in 1946. 
Mr. Feeks, who had joined Iselin in 
1932 and served in the Grand Rapids 
office from 1941 to 1958, returned 
to New York in 1958 to head the 
retail division. Mr. Sandner has been 
an assistant vice president since 1956. 


Aaron A. Goon has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created position of 
vice president, credit, Continental 
Coffee Company, Chicago. He also is 
a director and treasurer of the com- 
pany. He joined Continental in 
1924 and served as out-of-town credit 
manager before becoming general 
credit manager in 1928. During 
World War II Mr. Good also direct- 


ed Continental’s equipment division. 


ByARNE R. ENG, controller Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, Chicago, 
has been named treasurer. He also 
continues as vice president. He is a 


A. A. GOOD J. J. JOSEPH 


B. J. STEWART 


J. W. ELLER 








certified public accountant and mem- 
ber of the Illinois Bar. 

At the same time BERNARD A. 
FEUERSTEIN was appointed company 
secretary as well as general attorney, 
and RIcHARD E. ISAACSON was named 
controller to succeed Mr. Eng. 


J. W. ELLer, former manager Chi- 
cago service department, has been 
promoted to assistant vice president 
in charge of service departments, 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, at Baltimore executive 
offices. 

Rosert J. KLiMent has been pro- 
moted from assistant manager to 
manager of the Cleveland office, and 
at Boston ARNOLD A. PELTONEN has 
advanced from assistant manager to 
manager of the service department 
with Joun M. Co.Luins stepping up 
to the position vacated by Mr. 
Peltonen. 


Jack J. Josrpu has been named 
treasurer and credit manager Renart 
Sportswear Corporation, New York 
City. Formerly vice president and 
controller of McKettrick Williams, 
Inc., Mr. Joseph is past president 
board of governors Conference of 
Apparel Credit Men and a member 
New York Credit and Financial Man- 


agement Association. 


BRENDAN J. STEwarT has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of Commer- 
cial Discount Corporation, Chicago, 
national business financing subsidi- 
ary of Automatic Canteen Company 
of America. Mr. Stewart has served 
as treasurer National Construction 
Machinery Credit Group the last three 
years and is a member of Chicago- 
Midwest Credit Management Associa- 
tion and the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates. 


J. Ropert Bonp has advanced 
from assistant credit manager to 
credit manager Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., to succeed Ells- 
worth C, Ogden, retired. Mr. Bond 
began with Kellogg in 1951 in the 
research department and was in the 
industrial engineering division before 
assignment to the credit department 
in 1957. 

Mr. Ogden, 30 years with Kellogg, 
became credit manager in 1953. 





Don't do things by halves—it 
may be the other half that 
counts. 


—N. A. Rombe 


Larger Capacity to Lend for 
Farms Is Need, Bankers Told 


In the decade ahead not only will 
banks serving agriculture have to in- 
crease their > ane and capital to 
have larger tapacity for lending, 
but correspondent bank relation- 
ships and tie-ins with insurance com- 
panies will be needed for adequate 
financing, participants agreed in 
seven simultaneous open forums at 
the national agricultural credit con- 
ference of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, in Denver. 

Predicting a rise of collective bar- 
gaining, Dr. G. B. Wood of Oregon 
State College noted that before the 
end of the decade less than 500,000 
farms may be producing the bulk 
of food and fiber that America con- 
sumes. 

Farm output per man-hour has 
increased twice as fast in agriculture 
as in the economy as a whole, and 
that means difficult adjustment prob- 
lems ahead, said Raymond J. Doll 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kan- 
sas City. 

Dominating agricultural business 
of the future will be the commercial 
family farm with total investment 
ranging to $50,000 and upward, pre- 
dicted Roger L. Cunningham, vice 
president First Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Farm businesses, he added, will 
need more short term credit for 
longer seasonal periods (for crop 
production, livestock feeding, dairy- 
ing, poultry raising), more credit 
for capital expenditures on machin- 
ery, irrigation or land development, 
small building additions, herds, con- 
version to specialized enterprises. 

Water development in the West is 
in transition from chiefly agricul- 
tural purposes to increasing indus- 
trial use as the population grows, 
and should be a good investment 
for bankers, said Wayne D. Criddle, 
Utah state engineer. 

Business, declared Dr. Nicholas 
Nyaradi of Bradley Institute, former 
minister of finance of Hungary, now 
has an even more important task of 
making Americans understand what 
they owe to free enterprise. 
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Suggests Sales and Credit 


Together Promote Discounts 


Henry F. MICHELS 
Office-Credit Manager 
Eaton Metal Products Company 
Billings, Mont. 





ASH discounts have proved a very valuable asset 

to our company. In the year 1960 cash discounts 
enabled us to reduce receivables and to meet our obli- 
gations promptly. 

We allow discounts on purchases made in the month 
if paid by the 10th of the month following. There is 
also an incentive discount allowed if payment is made 
when the order is placed. These two discount items, 
promoted by the sales and credit departments, were 
responsible for our accounts receivable being paid 
promptly during the period when we needed money for 
large quantities of raw material for fabrication. 

Where cash discounts have been dropped, many 
customers wonder if their prompt payment has lost its 
value. We have stressed our discounts with customers 
and it has brought us excellent results. 

Cash discounts can do a company a lot of good when 
properly used. When your sales personnel tell customers 
that they will receive a discount if their invoices are 
paid by a particular date, this lets them know you ap- 
preciate their prompt payment. The credit and sales 
departments working together can put cash discounts on 
the map again. In the last few years almost all we have 
been hearing is extended terms and monthly payments. 

Cash discounts have helped us and we will continue 
promoting them. 


No Discounts, Says Golden 
(Concluded from page 13) 


cheese, and poultry. In the last several years, we have 
acquired various food lines, including a complete frozen 
food department. Low profit and large volume was a 
must for success in our early days, cash discounts were 
out of the question, and never practiced by our company. 
As we grew, we still felt cash discount was unnecessary 
even though many of our new food lines were termed 
“high profit”. Instead of discounts, we reduced our prices 
to volume customers. 

Our regular credit terms are weekly, and we consider 
an account past due at the end of the second week. This 
of course excludes our institutional and miscellaneous 
accounts requiring 30 day terms. Most of our customers, 
because of our collection methods, are in the prompt 
bracket. However, we do have many marginal accounts 
we consider safe risks. These accounts keep us busy most 
of the time, and, in spite of all our efforts, a few will 
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go four weeks before they are collected. Aside from 
delinquent accounts, it is very important for us to collect 
money promptly for a fast turnover of our accounts 
receivable. We all know how important that is to the 
health of any business such as ours. 

I feel the use of cash discounts by company credit 
departments will vary according to the condition of 
business. When business is good, we have a tendency 
to shorten terms and lessen the cash discount. If business 
is down, we then have a reverse situation. Since 1950, 
business throughout the country has increased greatly 
and we find many companies are now eliminating cash 
discounts. They no longer have to sacrifice both terms 
and cash discounts in order to stimulate sales. 

However, cash discounts will no doubt continue to 
be popular among those industries which have always 
given them. It is my feeling that as time goes on, many 
concerns will look a little closer at their discount policies, 
and eliminate them, when possible. 


Built-In Collection Procedure 
Held Inherent in Operation 


ORVILLE LINGENFELTER, Treasurer, Keystone 
Drawn Steel Company, Spring City, Pa. 


UR COMPANY does grant cash discount and has 

done so for the past 35 years. Many customers 
regard cash discount favorably as a price reduction in 
an industry where profit margins are small. We believe 
the more discounters you have the more usable funds 
you have and the less bank credit you need. 

In the granting of credit to marginal accounts there 
is always a criterion to hold up. Our terms give incentive 
to discount and place the marginal seeker of credit in 
a different group if he does not meet regular terms. The 
comparison with discounters is obvious. 

There may be reasons for and against cash discount 
terms from industry to industry, but we believe that a 
built-in collection procedure is inherent. 


Experience Says Discount Is 
Valued as Incentive to Pay 


Daryt D. Annis, Annis Supply Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa 


E GIVE a cash discount to our customers and we 
find that it does offer an incentive to pay. Our 
cash discount setup is 2% prox. 30 days net. 

To insure that our dealers make a better collection on 
furnace installation, we sometimes offer 5% cash dis- 
count. The dealer realizes he can pay off his obligations 
to us by taking care of this in 10 days. We offer this 
5% cash discount in 10 days only on the furnace itself, 
other equipment is 2% prox. 

We take our cash discount approximately 30% of 
the time. In other cases we pay in 30 days. 





Finds Payments Just as Good 
Without Offering a Discount 


Roy T. Martin, Assistant Treasurer, Universal 
Foundry Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


E HAVE discontinued granting cash discounts, 
because we found that most people would not ad- 
here to our terms. 

If we specified 10 days they would take 20 days or 
more, or pay once a month on the 20th, and still take 
discounts. 

We find our payments just as good without offering 
discount. 


Given on Some Items, Not on 
Appliances, Services, Repairs 


N. S. Atwoop, Credit Manager, Charleston Elec- 
trical Supply Company, Charleston, W. Va. 


UR company’s business varies from the wholesale 
: distribution of large appliances to the sale of a 
.10 light switch over the counter. 

We do not grant cash discount on appliances, service 
invoices and the repair of electric motors, armatures and 
generators. 

On the other hand, we do grant cash discount on 
certain industrial items, depending on the factory’s price 
to us and quantities ordered. 


Unearned Discount Given If He 
Signs Interest-Bearing Note 


KE. O. Roupesusu, Secretary, The Furbay Electric 
Supply Co., Canton, Ohio 


T HIS company’s published cash discount policy is to 
allow discount twice monthly, on the 10th and 25th. 
However, discount on the 10th of the following month 
is so well established among the electrical contractors 
that we accept it without question. 

Our rate of discount is generally 2%. There are several 
exceptions to this because we attempt, whenever practical, 
to use the same rates offered by the manufacturers of 
the various types of merchandise, to the point of no 
discount on certain items. 

In considering discontinuance of cash discount, it was 
realized that the industrial customers, who have well- 
managed purchasing departments, consider cash discount 
right along with unit price. 

A very large number of our customers are electrical 
contractors or others directly connected with the building 
industry. Most must collect before they can pay. They 
are not averse to demanding discount though paying 
after the 10th. Our concession is to aliow reasonable de- 
lay if they sign an interest-bearing cognovit note. Prompt 
payment is not probable without discount. 


Depends on Industry Pattern 
Plus Customer Paying Habits 


T. J. BarFiELD, Zone Accountant, Otis Elevator 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T HAS been a long-standing practice of our company, 
as well as our industry, to offer no cash discounts. 
Based upon our comparison of overdue percentages and 
bad debt ratios with those of other firms, we have had 
no reason to believe this has resulted in any significant 
difference in our ability to collect receivables promptly. 
My personal view is that the value of a cash discount 
depends primarily on the industry pattern which, in turn, 
is greatly influenced by the normal paying habits of the 
customers in that industry as well as the average amount 
of individual sales. 

The problem of discounts is one of many which a 
person charged with responsibility for credit and col- 
lections must size up on the basis of his company’s 
situation. Where he feels an industry-wide change is in 
order, he should seek to bring fellow credit managers 
around to his way of thinking. 


Trend Away from Discount 
At Retail Level in His Area 


E. W. Minson 
Office-Credit Manager 
Ruffin & Payne. Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 





HERE is a trend in our area away from use of the 

cash discount at the retail level among lumber and 
building supply dealers. Just recently a large segment 
of dealers joined the net-30-days forces. 

Our company discontinued the practice in 1945. We 
did so because we found it more profitable to be on a 
net basis. The change did not impair our customer 
relationship nor did we notice any slowing down of 
customer remittances. Our competitors were then, and 
some still are, allowing a cash discount. 

A cash discount is just another means of cutting your 
price. It must be considered as a part of your price 
structure to justify allowing it. It destroys more goodwill 
than it creates. 

Let’s say our terms are 2% 10 days, net 30 days. What 
we are actually doing is allowing a discount for anticipat- 
ing our net terms 20 days. This is equivalent to 36% 
on our money. Our money must return more than that 
for it to be profitable for us to offer the 2%. 

Our emphasis should be on net terms. The longer we 
extend them the less attractive a cash discount becomes 
to the buyer. 
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ENVER, host city to the 65th 
Annual Credit Congress, will 

also provide one of the con- 
vention’s key speakers: Cris Dobbins, 
president since 1952 of the Ideal 
Cement Company, Denver, which 
Fortune has listed in its “Directory 
of the 500 Largest U.S. Industrial 
Corporations.” 

Born in Denver in 1904, Mr. Dob- 
bins joined the Colorado Portland 
Cement Company, Denver, in 1930, 
and was named sales manager in 
1941. In 1943, he became assistant 
to the president of Ideal Cement 
Company; he was vice president and 
general manager from 1944 to 1948, 
and executive vice president and 
general manager from 1948 to 1952, 
the year he was elected president. 

Mr. Dobbins is also chairman of 
the American Crystal Sugar Com- 
pany, and a director of the Denver 
National Bank, Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Potash Company of Ameri- 
ca, and Colorado and Southern Rail- 
way Company. 

He is a trustee of the Portland 
(Colorado) Hospital Association, 
University of Denver, Denver Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and Boett- 
cher Foundation. A resident of Den- 
ver, he holds memberships in many 
local clubs. 


Bank—Mercantile Cooperation 


The panel on more effective rela- 
tionships between bankers and mer- 
cantile credit managers, “Closing the 
Credit Data Gap through Bank— 
Mercantile Cooperation,” will have 
a featured spot in the convention 
program. The panelists will present 
a case study of instances in which 
banks and mercantile concerns have 
actively cooperated. The case studies 
will be designed to illustrate types 
of inquiry (both good and bad ex- 
amples) and to show why some in- 
quiries are fully and promptly an- 
swered, and others not. 

Two distinguished bankers and two 
mercantile executives, both past presi- 
dents of NACM, will represent their 
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Cris Dobbins a Credit Congress Key Speaker: 
Outstanding Leaders Signed for Two Panels 


respective interests on the panel. The 
moderator will be R. A. Larson, 
credit manager, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He is currently chairman of the 
National Committee on Cooperation 
with Robert Morris Associates. 

A graduate of Iowa State College, 
with a B.S. degree in industrial 
economics, Mr. Larson spent ten 
years as a credit analyst with the 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Company of Chicago before 
joining American Seating Company 
as assistant credit manager in 1950. 
He was advanced to credit manager 
five years ago. 

In NACM Western Michigan, Inc., 
he is serving a second term as a di- 
rector and is second vice president. 


The Bank Panelists 


One of the two bank panelists will 
be W. E. Loebmann, vice president, 
Central Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York. Mr. Loebmann is chair- 
man of the Robert Morris Associates 
Committee on Cooperation with Mer- 
cantile Credit Men. 













The president of Robert Morris 
Associates will also participate. He 
is G. Kenneth Crowther, vice presi- 
dent, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York City. A native of Balti- 
more, Mr. Crowther is a 1932 gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia Law 
School. After private practice, Mr. 
Crowther joined his present bank in 
1936, was appointed assistant credit 
manager in 1943; second vice presi- 
dent, 1949; and vice president, 1958. 

On the faculty of the Vermont In- 
stitute of Banking since 1948, Mr. 
Crowther has written many articles 
on bank credit and credit department 
operations, and is a speaker well- 
known among the credit fraternity. 
He is a member of the New York 
Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation and NACM’s Credit Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., as well as 
other credit organizations. 

Since 1947, Mr. Crowther has been 
active in Robert Morris Associates. 
In addition to serving it in the past 
as a director, second vice president, 
and first vice president, he has also 
been chairman of the Chapters Com- 

(Concluded on p. 36, col. 2) 





They'll Discuss Uniform Code Article 9 








I. L. HILLMAN 





BORIS AUERBACH 





HUGH WELLS 


CONVENTION PANEL on Uniform Commercial Code, Article 9—How It Affects 
Unsecured Creditors.” Pro: Boris Auerbach, legislative coordinator for the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws; Con: Hugh Wells. 
formerly secretary Cleveland Association of Credit Management, an attorney prac- 
ticing under the name of Wells & Marks, Cleveland, since 1943; Moderator: 
I. L. Hillman, treasurer of the Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, and currently 


chairman of the National Legislative Committee and a national director of NACM. 





CONVENTION CHAIRMEN for the women’s activities at the Credit Congress in 
Denver. Top row: (left to right): Barbara Robinson, Carburetor-Electrical Serv- 
ice, Luncheon; Bernadine Hawkins, First National Bank, Hostess Committee; 
Eunice Raymond, Joy Cox, Inc., Banquet. Front Row: Nettie Mystkowsky, Mine 
and Smelter Supply Co., Publicity; Alta Sethaler, Central Electric Supply Co., 
general chairman; and Dorothy Lucas, Paint & Lacquer Co., Finance Committee. 


2,600 Credit Women Will Observe 
Groups’ 36th Anniversary at Denver 


tate to tell their age. But the 

upwards of 2,600 members of 
the 58 Credit Women’s Groups of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement are proud to point out that 
this is their 36th anniversary. The 
Credit Women’s Club of Denver, 
hostesses to the lady delegates from 
other chapters, will be observing their 
silver anniversary May 14 to 18, 
when it’s springtime in the Rockies. 

The Denver ladies are preparing 
some delightful surprises for their 
visiting colleagues from other states. 

The festivities begin with a recep- 
tion tea on Sunday, May 14, in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Denver-Hil- 
ton Hotel, where the hostess commit- 
tee will extend a welcome to all con- 
vention guests. The tea will be a 
meeting place for old friends, and 
an opportunity for new friendships 
to flower, in decor planned to reflect 
Colorado’s early silver days — and 
celebrate the Denver women’s silver 
anniversary. 

On Monday, May 15, the Credit 
Women’s Business Luncheon will con- 
tinue the dual theme of recognizing 
the “grandeur of the old west” and 
commemorating the 25th anniversary 
of Denver’s credit women. In the 
Silver Room of the Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, the Denver hostesses will ask 


ad OME women, individually, hesi- 


all NACM credit women to join them 
in cutting the silver cake. 
Decorations will revive the silver 
days in Colorado, featuring a tribute 
to the famous town of Leadville, 
where the Tabor fortunes were made 
and Baby Doe Tabor, recently glori- 
fied in a new American opera, spent 


her last days hoping that silver could 
make a comeback. The Denver plan- 
ning committee promises “door prizes 
galore.” 


On Tuesday, the credit women hold 
their annual banquet, for women 
delegates and the wives of the men 
delegates. 


Featured will be two top speakers, 
to make the meeting memorable and 
entertaining. Countess Maria Pulaski 
will speak on “My Life as a Spy.” 
She escaped from Poland to England 
at the time of the Nazi invasion, and 
gained a reputation as “one of the 
most courageous espionage agents of 
World War II.” The countess is en 
route to Hollywood, where a picture 
is to be made of her experiences as a 
spy. 

Sharing the platform with the 
countess will be Miss Jeane Dixon, 
a native of Durango, Colorado. A 
child actress at Denver’s Old Broad- 
way Theatre at the age of seven, she 
was playing dramatic parts at thir- 
teen in the city’s Elitch Theatre and, 
at sixteen, went to New York. She 
was a singer and dancer in vaudeville 
for many years, and later played 
serious roles in her own traveling 
troupe for 3 years. She now teaches 
at the Wisconsin School of Music. 


Wednesday afternoon brings the 
Credit Women’s Forum Meeting, 
workshop session of the 65th Annual 

(Concluded on following page) 
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HOSTESS AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE for the convention. Top (I to r): Doro- 
thy Lucas, Paint & Lacquer Co., chairman of finance; Vesta Zisch, National City 
Bank; Nettie Mystkowsky, Mine and Smelter Supply Co., publicity chairman; 
Arlena Epperson, Lumber Dealers Inc.; Bernadine Hawkins, First National 
Bank, chairman of hostess committee; Gertrude Easley, Colorado National Baak. 
LOWER ROW: Alta Sethaler, Central Electric Supply Co., general chairman; 
James B. McKelvy, secretary-manager, Rocky Mountain Association of Credit 
Men; Shirley McKelvy, hostess for visiting wives of secretary-managers; Flavella 
Hinton, First National Bank. The committee’s plans are already far advanced. 
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Credit Congress. Attending will be 
the presidents of the 58 Groups, the 
National Credit Women’s Executive 
Committee, and past national chair- 
men. 


The purposes of the Credit Wo- 
men’s Groups were paid tribute re- 
cently by NACM President Ralph 
Brown, who wrote in the “Credit 
Women’s Club of Chicago News”: 

“We are fortunate as an Associa- 
tion to have shared professional credit 
and financial management with wo- 
men for more than a generation. The 
women have helped our organization 
grow, strengthened and directly fos- 
tered its educational programs, and 
contributed energy, spirit, and imagi- 
nation to our activities and objec- 
tives. 

“The primary objectives that guide 
more than 2,600 members in the 58 
Credit Women’s Groups summarize 
the important role the ladies play in 
the N.A.C.M. Credit women have a 
three-fold aim: 

(1) To promote and advance the 

interests of women credit ex- 
ecutives and assistants; 


(2) To foster credit management 
as a profession for women; 


(3) To encourage education of 

women in credit work. 

“How well they have done this is 
illustrated by the past year’s accomp- 
lishments. 

“During our Association year just 
closed, 38 Groups have awarded 77 
scholarships. In addition, 43 Groups 
have used part of their educational 
funds to send 162 delegates to re- 
gional conferences and to the Na- 
tional Credit Congress. Of great im- 
portance is the growing number of 
workshops and intergroup meetings 
which are now held throughout the 
country. These forums have been well 
attended, successful, and rewarding. 
At the Mid-West Credit Women’s 
Conference held in Chicago last year, 
more than 300 women, representing 
24 Groups, attended. 

“Local association secretary-mana- 
gers report that more than 85 women 
are now serving on their boards of 
directors, and 40 women are serving 
as chairmen of local committees, 
which have an additional 208 women 
members. A woman also serves with 
distinction on our National board of 
directors. 

“This 30 Groups 


year, were 


credited with obtaining 105 NACM 
memberships. 

“T am proud of this record, and 
would like to pay my own personal 
tribute, as well as the NACM’s, to the 
service, loyalty, and hard work the 
credit women have given and are 
giving in building, vitalizing, and 
promoting our organization.” 

Proof of Mr. Brown’s words will 
be shown in Denver this spring. 


PAST PRESIDENTS 
ON PANEL 


(Concluded from page 34) 


mittee and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with Public Ac- 
countants. 

Mercantile credit interests will be 
represented by two past presidents 
of the National Association of Credit 
Management. 

President of the NACM in 1948-49, 
Charles E. Fernald is chairman of 
the board, Marine Leasing Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia. After education at 
Drexel Institute and the University 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Fernald began 
his career as a mechanical engineer, 
later became a purchasing agent, and 
then organized his own accounting 
and auditing firm. 

He served his local credit associa- 
tion extensively as an officer and in 
committee work, and has contributed 
his services to the NACM in many 
capacities. In addition to having been 
president of the NACM, he was also 
president of the Credit Research 
Foundation, Inc. in 1955. 

Sharing the platform with Mr. 
Fernald as a spokesman of mercan- 
tile credit interests will be Paul J. 


JOHN H. PETO, (right) of Worthing- 
ton Corp., newly named president of 
the New Jersey Association of Credit 
Executives, receives symbol of office 
from W. Ed. Foster of Shoup Owens, 
Inc., retiring president. 


Viall, treasurer of The Chattanooga 
Medicine Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mr. Viall, NACM president in 
1955-56, received his A.B. degree 
from Emory and Henry College, and 
his LL.B. from The Chattanooga Col- 
lege of Law. 

Connected with The Chattanooga 
Medicine Company for the last 35 
years, Mr. Viall has had complete 
supervision of both the credit and 
collection departments, been control- 
ler of budgets, and has handled all 
of the company’s legal matters. 

For years he has been active in 
the NACM Cherokee Unit, and has 
served it as president, councillor, di- 
rector, and chairman of all important 
committees. He played a prominent 
part in the movement for legislation 
for par clearance of checks in the 
state of Tennessee. 


NACM PRESIDENT RALPH E. BROWN, vice president Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
St. Louis, was guest speaker at a joint meeting of the Dayton Credit Women’s 
Club and the Dayton Association of Credit Men. Four Fellow Awards, National 


Institute of Credit, were presented. 


Left to right: Floyd A. Stoner, retired; G. H. Paine, asst. credit mgr. Airtemp 
Div., Chrysler Corp.; J. J. Robinson, credit mgr. Dayton Power & Light Co., all 
of Dayton; P. L. Staley, credit mgr. Aerovent Fan Co., Piqua; H. B. Simpson, vice 
president American Lubricants Co., Dayton, who officiated, and Mr. Brown. 
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REMINDER! 


Entries for the ANNUAL IN- 
SURANCE PLAQUE AWARD 
are due April Ist. Presentation 
is to be made at the 65th Annual 
NACM Credit Congress in Den- 
ver to that Association which 
has shown the most outstanding 
leadership over the past year 
in promoting among its mem- 
bers a wider knowledge and rec- 
ognition of customer hazards 
and applicable coverages in their 
relation to sound credit man- 
agement. 

Address entries to: Awards 
Committee, National Insurance 
Advisory Council, National As- 
sociation of Credit Management, 
= East 23rd St., New York 10, 

. % 





Uptown Credit Group Elects 
Thomas F. Werring President 


Thomas F. Werring, credit mana- 
ger of Rusch and Company, is the 
new president of The Uptown Credit 
Group, Inc., New 
York, succeeding 
Herman Gold- 
smith, vice presi- 
dent of Century 
Factors, Inc. 

Other new ofh- 
cers elected on 
the 37th anni- 
versary of the or- 
ganization, were: 





T. F. WERRING 


First Vice President Harry Fuchs, 
assistant vice president of Rosenthal 
& Rosenthal, Inc., and Second Vice 


President John L. Kaiser, credit 
manager of Dan River Mills, Inc. 

Nelson B. Hazeltine was reelected 
secretary and Miss Agnes M. Hyer 
assistant secretary. 


Harry H. Humphrey Is Dead; 
NACM Vice President 1917-18 


Harry H. Humphrey, who had been 
with Brown, Durrell Company, and 
for years had been active in both the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement and the New England As- 
sociation of Credit Executives, Inc., 
died recently in Boston. 

Mr. Humphrey was vice president 
of National in 1917-18, and a director 
1916-17 and again in 1918-19-20. In 
the New England association he was 
president 1916-17 and treasurer many 
years. 


Top Profit Calls for Partnership of 
Management, Sales, Credit: Jeffrey 


Maximum sound profit of a sup- 
plier, in this day of continually in- 
tensified competition and constant 
lowering of gross margins, requires 
a three-way working partnership of 
top management, sales and credit, 
declared Alan S. Jeffrey, executive 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, at a 
Credit and Sales Management Con- 
ference at the University of Dayton. 

Co-sponsors of the one-day seminar 
were the Dayton Association of 
Credit Men, Credit Women’s Club, 
Sales Executives Club, and the Di- 
vision of “Specialized Educational 
Services of the university. 

A company whose management 
does not foster a close relationship 
between sales and credit will not con- 
tinue to retain its proportionate share 
of the market, Mr. Jeffrey said in his 
keynote address. 

Too, a sales department which 
moves independently of the credit 
function is likely to miss out on most 
of the opportunities among so- 
called marginal accounts, a very sub- 
stantial portion of its market. 

Likewise, he added, a credit depart- 
ment that does not orient other de- 
partments to its purposes and func- 


tions will insulate itself and lessen its 
effectiveness and prestige as an in- 
tegral part of a total company team. 

Marginal accounts, he said, re- 
quire concentrated attention of both 
credit and sales, and their coordi- 
nated efforts will find ways to make 
possible the acceptance of practically 
all orders, except the obviously unfit. 

Other speakers were A. D. Acker- 
man, owner, A. D. Ackerman and 
Associates, Dayton; Earl Clark, 
credit and office manager, Allied 
Supply Co., Inc., Dayton; Dr. Thom- 
as J. Hailstones, director of business 
programs, Xavier University, Cincin- 
nati; Dolph Jansen, director of 
marketing management service di- 
vision, Ernst and Ernst, Cleveland; 
R. D. Logan, Jr., assistant credit 
manager, Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 
town; Robert M. Luckey, field office 
n.anager, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; William H. Nolan, vice presi- 
dent-marketing, The Moto Mower 
Co., Richmond, Ind.; Barb Simpson, 
vice president-director of credit sales, 
The American Lubricants Co., Day- 
ton; Thomas Talbot, attorney, Day- 
ton; and Claude Scott, vice president, 
The Braun Bros. Packing Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 





PRESENTATION of Associate and Fellow Awards by the recently organized 
Memphis chapter of the National Association’s National Institute of Credit. 
(L to R) J. C. Jones, chairman, credit education committee of NACM Mid-South 
Unit, Inc., holder of the Executive Award of the Graduate School (Dartmouth, 
°59); R. H. Tolar, Jr., credit manager Jones & Laughlin Steel Warehouse Div., 
Associate Award; and these recipients of the Fellow Award: Nathaniel Jacoby. 
dist. cr. mgr. Amstan Supply Div. of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., C. W. Heider, cr. & fin. mgr. Graybar Electric Co; and Joseph W. Stickley, 
gen. cr. mgr. and asst. treas. Plough, Inc. Mr. Jones is the chapter president. 
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PAST PRESIDENT’S NIGHT of the New Jersey Association of Credit Executives, had as guest speaker Dr. Harvey C. Hahn, 
Dayton, Ohio, courtesy General Motors Company. Seated (l to r): Treasurer and Mrs. J. F. Berg; M. H. Hanft, first vice 
pres.; Dr. Hahn; Pres. and Mrs. J. H. Peto; Mrs. and Mr. H. M. Evans, 2nd vice pres. Standing (Il to r): G. E. Hallett; H. 
C. Pfost, past NACM director; Ed. Foster; Mrs. Pfost; Mrs. Foster; W. W. McLaren; E. H. Tarbox; W. H. Whitney, execu- 
tive mgr.; Mrs. Tarbox; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Rimmele, councillor; R. C. Palmer, G. H. Rothweiler; M. C. Price, Curt Wenske. 


Landrum Heads New Kentucky 
Development Credit Company 


Robert K. Landrum, who attended 
the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management at Dartmouth, 
" = has been named 
executive vice 
president of the 
newly organized 


Business De- 
velopment Corpo- 
ration of Ken- 
tucky. 





Before May 1 
last year, when 
he was employed 
as vice president and trust officer of 
First State Bank, Ga., Mr. Landrum 
had been a vice president and di- 
rector of Security Trust Company, 
Lexington, Ky. For two years he was 
Kentucky state vice president of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers. 

Business Development Corporation 
of Kentucky, organized to make 
loans to businesses in need of medi- 
um-term credit for expansion, to 
benefit Kentucky’s economy, states 
that an application is considered only 
after it has been declined by a bank 
or other lending institution. Partici- 
pating are 244 Kentucky banks, in- 
surance and utilities companies and 
other business interests. 


R. K. LANDRUM 








The hardest tumble a man can 
take is to fall over his own bluff. 
—N. A. Rombe 








CAPTIONED “100 Years of Service,” 
this picture of veteran credit execu- 
tives of The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company appeared in the 
Youngstown Edition of the “Bulletin,” 
published in cooperation with the 
company’s employees. 


T. A. Johnson (right), credit man- 
ager, 38 years with Youngstown, is 
shown presenting a lighter bearing a 
service emblem to J. H. Parker, who 
has just completed 25 years with the 
company. Ted Bird (left) has 37 years 
there. Mr. Bird and Mr. Parker are 
assistant credit managers in the gen- 
eral offices at Boardman, Ohio. 


K. Calvin Sommer, treasurer, is a 
past vice president and director of 


NACM. 
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Zebras of New Orleans Elect 
Hillebrand for Another Term 


John L. Hillebrand, office man- 
ager of Klarer-Dixie, Inc., has been 
chosen by the members of the New 
Orleans Herd of 
the Royal Order 
of Zebras to 
serve another 


year as their 
Exalted Super- 
zeb. 

Other officers 


named at the an- 
nual election are 2. | 
as follows: Fill- J. L. HILLEBRAND 
more J. Delaup, Most Noble Zeb; 
A. J. Werner, Jr., Royal Striper; R. 
B. Rosborough, Keeper of the Zoo; 
J. G. Siverd, 3-Horse Power Burro. 

J. Bowling Charles, assistant man- 
ager of the New Orleans Credit Men’s 
Association, continues as Zebratary, 
a post he has held for 22 years. 





“Show-Me” Auto Buyers Rule 
Market Now, Declares Nichols 


Auto buyers have become “show- 
me” customers, demanding more 
quality, greater dependability and 
increased service, and the industry, 
from production to selling, must 
recognize this is a decade of practi- 
cality, says Byron J. Nichols, Dodge’s 
new general manager. Mr. Nichols, 
then Chrysler’s general manager of 
automotive marketing, was a plenary 
speaker at NACM’s 62nd Annual 
Credit Congress in Detroit in May 
1958. 











Panelists in Philadelphia discussion of Fraud Prevention at session of Credit Management Association of Delaware Valley 


Fire Losses Set All-Time High 
Last Year; 5.8% Above 1959 


Fire losses last year in the United. 


States were the highest ever, 5.8 per 
cent above 1959 total, the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. esti- 
mates. December loss was 5.7 per 
cent above that of the parallel month 
a year earlier. The 12-month totals 
were $1.107 billions and $1.047 bil- 
lions, respectively. 

The National Fire Prevention As- 
sociation, using a slightly different 
basis of computation, estimated the 
1960 loss on buildings and contents 
at $1.145 billions, on fires of other 
types $396 millions, a total of $1.541 
billions. 

Only January, February and Sep- 
tember 1959 had greater losses than 
the corresponding months last year, 
the National Board found. 


Demand for Financial Executives 


In $10,000-$17,000 Bracket 


Demand for financial executives 
was 10.4 per cent of the total, and 
unchanged from June, in a new 
survey of 178 small and medium- 
size companies averaging sales of 
$11.5 millions a year. 

Overall, says Executive Manpower 
Corporation, the report shows a need 
of slightly better than one executive 
per company for jobs paying $10,000 
to $17,000 a year, as was the case 
seven months earlier. 


CORRECTION 


In the presentation (Feb. CFM 
p.11) of the Toledo Seminar on the 
Uniform Commercial Code, con- 
ducted jointly by Bowling Green 
State University and the Credit 
Association of Northwestern Ohio, 
the meeting place was inadvertently 
given as Cleveland. 


No Order So Urgent It Can’t Await 
Inquiry, Fraud Prevention Session Told 


Operations of commercial racketeers and problems of prosecution were aired 
by panelists at a Fraud Prevention meeting of the Credit Management Asso- 
ciation of Delaware Valley, in Philadelphia. 

“No order from.an unknown source is so urgent that it will not wait for 
an investigation, and no order is so obvious that it will not bear verification 
of name and address’, the credit executives were told by Robert C. Manns, 
assistant treasurer of Peirce-Phelps, Inc., large distributor of wholesale appli- 
ances and general merchandise. 

Calling the Philadelphia market a “center of credit fraud infection”, Mr. 
Manns declared that, in general, “where convictions (under the Bankruptcy 
Act) are difficult to obtain, the fraudulent operator is boldest”’. 

Alexander B. Adelman, of Adelman & Levine, bankruptcy attorneys, spoke 
from the standpoint of an attorney advising a client who has been caught up 
in a fraudulent scheme. He discussed the laws pertaining, and the evidence 
necessary to prove fraud. 

Bertram K. Wolfe, federal referee in bankruptcy for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, pointed out that the referee acts much as a judge, in hearing 
the evidence on both sides in fraud cases. He discussed use of the bankruptcy 
court both for discovery of fraud and its recurrence, also punishment outside 
criminal prosecution. 

Walter E. Alessandroni, U. S. attorney for the Federal District of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, decried the reluctance of defrauded large companies to bring 
forth the evidence and to press prosecution. He urged close cooperation by 
all manufacturers, wholesalers and general creditors in willingness to appear 
as witnesses. Lack of such cooperation, he said, is one of the problems con- 
fronting the U. S. attorney’s office that cannot be laid to bankruptcy laws. 

Also participating as panelists were Robert Thompson, assistant U.S. attor- 
ney, and Paul V. Hagan (at extreme left in accompanying picture), special 
agent, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Finance Companies’ Borrowings 
Reflected Tight Money Policy 


Finance company borrowings in 
both the customer loan ‘market and 
the commercial paper market “slowed 
down appreciably in 1959, as credit 
became progressively tighter”, ob- 
serves Dr. James C. Mao of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan school of busi- 
ness administration, in analysis of a 
mid-1958-through-1959 survey of 36 
finance companies of various sizes. 


Sees Renewed Demands for 
Federal Marketing Control 


Demands for additional federal 
government controls over pricing, 
channels of distribution, advertising, 
labeling, dealer relations, sales financ- 
ing and trade relations are being re- 
newed in the new Congress, says the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers in a new study headed “How 
Much Government Can Marketing 
Stand?” 
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JOINING FORCES in a panel discussion of “The Business Team of the Sixties” 
were the National Institute of Credit and the Credit Managers Association of 
Southern California, before a record attendance. Left to right are the association 
president, John P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corp., and the panelists: Knox 
Bourne, vice pres. and district mgr. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., whose topic was 
“In Defense of Advertising’; Fred Maecherlein, credit mgr. Admiral Sales Corp., 
“Positive Credit Management”; L. B. Houghton, treas. Union Oil Co., “Credit 
Management Comes of Age’; L. T. Greiner, Pacific regional mgr. B. F. Goodrich 
Co., moderator; and E. O. Morgan, partner in Morgan Associates, “The Mutual- 
ity of Responsibility between Credit Management and Sales Management”’, 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 





DENVER, COLORADO ATLANTIC City, NEw JERSEY 


May 11-13 October 26-28 
NACM Secretary-Managers Annual NACM Eastern Division Credit Con- 
Conference. ference 


£ 
* 


DENVER, COLORADO 

May 14-18 . Fort Wort, TEXAS 

65th Annual Credit Congress October 26-28 

e Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Texas, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico and 


VaANcouveER, B.C. Oklahoma 


September 10-13 
Western Division Secretary-Managers 
Conference 


¢ 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 

September 21-22 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 


£ 


Houston, TEXAS 

October 15-18 

37th Annual Conference of Ameri- 
can Petroleum Credit Association 





A good leader takes a 





MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
October 27-29 
Mid-West Credit Women’s Conference 


£ 


HoLLYWoOopD-BY-THE-SEA, FLORIDA 

November 12-15, 1961 

Forty-Seventh Annual Fall Confer- 
ence of Robert Morris Associates 


Brinker Succeeds Mero as 
President of Checkmates 


Eugene Brinker of Bankers Trust 
Company is the new president of The 
Checkmates, Inc., New York, suc- 
ceeding Herbert 
Mero, Amerotron 
Company, Divi- 
sion of Textron, 
Inc. 

Jerome Ken- 
yon, United Fac- 
tors Corporation, 
has been named 
vice president; 
William Galli- EUGENE BRINKER 
gan, Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, treasurer; and William 
Lehmer, McCampbell & Co., Inc., 
secretary. 

Mr. Brinker was producer-director 
of an adaptation of “The Voice of 
the Gavel” which the Checkmates re- 
cently staged (CFM January, pg. 38). 
Mr. Kenyon did the adaptation. 








little more than his share of 

the blame; a little less than 

his share of the credit. 
—Arnold H. Glasgow 





WILLIAM B. GRAHAM (left), president Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Morton Grove, 
Ill., addressing the Drug and Allied Lines Credit Group of The Chicago-Midwest 
Credit Management Association, said the public needs more information “to ad- 
equately evaluate” the pharmaceutical industry. With Mr. Graham are Joseph V. 
Bari (center), Baxter’s credit manager and the conference chairman, and Robert 
Kirk, credit manager of Armour Pharmaceutical Company and Group chairman. 
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Liberalizing Credit No Substitute for 
Sales Effort, Jeffrey Tells Conferees 


Liberalization of credit policy is 
no substitute for sales effort, nor 
should adherence to credit terms in 
any way interfere with volume build- 
ing, Alan S. Jeffrey, executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Management, told market- 
ing and sales management executives 
at an all-day conference in Cincin- 
nati. The gathering was co-sponsored 
by the University of Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Business Administration and 
The Cincinnati Sales Executive 
Council. Mr. Jeffrey’s subject was 
“Designing Imaginative Credit Prac- 


tices to Lubricate the Marketing Ma-. 


chine”. 

Mr. Jeffrey pointed out the fallacy 
of lengthening credit terms to a cus- 
tomer in the interest of a quick, easy 
order. If terms are 30 days and 
$5,000 is the maximum line of credit, 
the prompt customer can potentially 
buy and pay for merchandise in the 
amount of $60,000 a year. If those 
terms are lengthened to 60 days, or 
there is laxness in collections, the po- 
tential maximum sale is cut by 50 
per cent. 

With understanding and coopera- 
tion from sales, credit executives 
successfully not only collect the cus- 
tomer’s money but also retain his 
goodwill, Mr. Jeffrey declared, pro- 


vided credit terms are sold at the 
same time as the product, to avoid 
later misunderstandings, and provid- 
ed product or servicing complaints 
are handled immediately and in a 
friendly manner. 

In a company operating on a net 
profit of 5 per cent of sales, for every 
$100 charge-off, $2,000 of new sales 
will be required to recoup the loss. 
Therefore, Mr. Jeffrey emphasized, 
sales and credit are of equal im- 
portance in any well-balanced or- 
ganization. 

Conference speakers included Rob- 
ert E. Johnson, senior president- 
sales and advertising, United Airlines, 
Inc., and vice president, National 
Sales Executives; Dr. Donald R. 
Longman, vice president and New 
York director of research, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Dr. G. Rowl- 
and Collins, dean emeritus and lec- 
turer, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York Univer- 
sity; Sidney R. Bernstein, vice presi- 
dent, Advertising Publications, Inc., 
and editorial director, Advertising 
Age, Advertising Requirements and 
Industrial Marketing; and Ogden C. 
White, vice president-marketing, Dit- 
to, Inc. G. W. Boyd is president of 
the Cincinnati Sales Executive Coun- 
cil. 





ERNARD DREXLER (center), recently appointed executive secretary- 
manager of the recently formed Tidewater Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, with headquarters in Norfolk, Va., confers with Kenneth G. Wyatt (right) 
of Norfolk-Portsmouth Newspaper, Inc., association treasurer, and Beverly 
H. Badger, membership sales and promotion, National Association of Credit 
Management, who assisted in organizing the affiliated unit. 
The Tidewater association services the eastern shore of Virginia, the area 
west to Richmond and south to include three North Carolina counties. 





Personnel Mart 





CREDIT EXECUTIVE 


EXTENSIVE Experience in Australia. 
Fellow N.A.C.M. (N.1L.C.) 1948. De- 
sires Employment Credit or Collec- 
tion Business or join Import-Export 
Company. Full knowledge Pacific 
Trade requirements. Write: Box 


#1177, Post Office, Palo Alto, Calif. 


AVAILABLE 
CREDIT EXECUTIVE 
Over 25 years continuous experience 
Credit and Collections. Industrial 
manufacturing. Conversant Condi- 
tional Sales Contracts, notes, etc. 
Skilled in personal contact past due 
accounts, direction of credit depart- 
ment personnel in procedures. CFM 


Box #531. 


CREDIT MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Age 48. Twenty-four years commer- 
cial, retail and wholesale experience 
with Aaa-l corporation. Checked up 
to $10,000,000 volume yearly. Office 
manager 12 years. Statement analy- 
sis. Résumé and references available 


at your request. CFM Box #532. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT — Credit, 
Collection, Tracings, Claims, General 
Correspondence and Customer Con- 
tact. Age 33, B.A. Dependable, trust- 
worthy, reliable. CFM Box #533. 


FLORIDA AREA 


CrepDIT EXECUTIVE, 40, wishes to re- 
locate in Florida area. Graduate of 
NACM Advanced Credit Management 
Course. 18 years experience in sup- 
ervising retail, wholesale and manu- 
facturers credit departments. CFM 
Box #534. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION 

AND OFFICE MANAGER ... 
Younc, dynamic, energetic executive, 
B.B.A. Degree, offers 20 years suc- 
cessful record in office management 
and credits and collections handling 
large volume, construction, manu- 
facturing and retail business. 
employed by AA 1 rated company in 
office management for over ten years. 
Desires greater challenging position 
with future with top firm, salary to 
start $10,000 year. CFM Box #535. 
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Boston, Mass.—“The Credit Man as a Consultant” was topic of 
L. T. White, vice president and director business research and 
education Cities Service Petroleum Inc., New York, at the din- 
ner meeting of the New England Association of Credit Execu- 
tives, Inc. 

At the meeting of the Fuel Credit Group of the association, 
Kenneth G. MacKay, credit consultant and former division 
credit manager Gulf Oil Corp., explained how to tackle fuel 
oil credit and collection problems. 


New York, N.Y.—New York Credit & Financial Management 
Association committee on cooperation with CPA’s was host at 
a dinner meeting to the New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants Committee on Cooperation with Commer- 
cial Credit Grantors. Robert G. Williamson of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., chairman of the host committee, presided. 


NorFro.k, Va.—Legal ramifications of “Hot Check” handling were 
discussed by Alfred W. Whitehurst, Norfolk Ccmmonwealth’s 
attorney, and detective R. G. Vaughan, check squad, Norfolk 
Police, at the luncheon meeting of the Tidewater Association 
of Credit Management. Mr. Whitehurst’s talk centered on the 
Virginia Bad Check Law, the “5-day notice” letter and his 
booklet, “Larceny, the Law and the Proof.” 


Detroit, Micu.—Ralph E. Brown, vice president Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, Inc., St. Louis, president National Association of Credit 
Management, was speaker at the past presidents’ night meeting 
of the Detroit Association of Credit Management. 


Urica, N.Y.—Joint meeting of the Central New York Association 
of Credit Men and the National Association of Accountants 
heard E. S. Barnard, accounting manager Syracuse Supply Co., 
Syracuse, in an appraisal of “Whole Dollar Accounting.” 


CincinnATI, On10—J. A. Nickerson, vice president and treasurer 
Southern Ohio Fabricators, and director Trailmobile Finance 
Co., chaired a panel on the economic and credit outlook. 
Panelists were Ralph Holste, vice president Central Trust Co.; 
James McMahill, district credit manager General Electric Sup- 
ply; William Reilly, general credit manager Formica Corp. 


Granp Rapips, Micu.—“The Significance of International Trade 
within the Midwest U.S.A.” was topic of Osmond A. Jackson, 
vice president international dept., Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, at the business luncheon meeting 
of the NACM (Western Michigan) Inc., to which members of 
the West Michigan World Trade Club were invited. 


Rocuester, N.Y.—“How Credit Can Increase Sales Effectiveness” 
was subject of Frank D. Galbraith, manager Rochester sales 
office Todd Co. div., Burroughs Corp., at the Management Dis- 
cussion Group meeting of the Rochester Credit & Financial 
Management Association. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—“‘Are You in Orbit as a Credit Executive?” 
was theme of Dr. Woodrow M. Strickler, vice president Univer- 
sity of Louisville, at the Credit & Financial Management As- 
sociation ‘kickoff’ meeting that preceded the seminar at the 
University of Minnesota Continuation Center. Dr. Strickler’s 
topic at the seminar was “Personnel Development for Better 
Credit Management.” Theme of the two-day seminar was 
“Changing Trends in Credit and Financial Management.” 
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San Francisco, Catir.—Joseph L. Wood, retired treasurer Johns- 
Manville Corp. and past director New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association, addressed the National Institute of 
Credit Chapter of the Credit Managers Association of Northern 
& Central California on the subject “Better Sales through 
Credit.” 


PirtspurcH, Pa.—Dr. George Leland Bach, dean, graduate school 
of industrial management, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
discussed “The Impact of Tight Money” at the Credo luncheon 
meeting of The Credit Association of Western Pennsylvania. 

Speakers and subjects at subsequent meetings included: Dr. 
B. von Haller Gilmer, head of department of psychology and 
education, Carnegie Institute of Technology, “Human Factors 
in the Balance;” John C. Bane, Jr., attorney, Reed, Smith, Shaw 
& McClay, who spoke on “Extension and Stepped-Up Enforce- 
ment of Federal Laws Regulating Business;” John J. Balles, 
vice president and economist Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., “Business Conditions and the Credit Outlook,” and Glenn 
B. Reed, attorney, Buchanan, Ingersoll, Rodewald, Kyle & 
Buerger, “Liabilities under Pennsylvania State Taxes.” 

Pittsburgh Credit Women’s Group meeting had as speaker 
Maurice W. Baruth, special assistant attorney general for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and regional counsel for the 
division of sales and use tax, whose talk clarified aspects of the 
tax law. 


Syracuse, N.Y.—“Profits in People” was subject of Miss Edwina 
B. Hogadone, dean of the college of business and director 
school of retailing Rochester Institute of Technology, at the 
meeting of the Women’s Group of The Syracuse Association 
of Credit Men. 


Datias, TExaAs—Oil imports, oil taxation and other phases of the 
oil industry were taken up by W. L. McClusky, president 
American Association of Oil Well Drilling Contractors, at the 
luncheon meeting of The Dallas Association of Credit Manage- 
ment. Mr. McClusky is member of the board American Petro- 
leum Institute, and member general committee of petroleum 
production practices. 

Lee Keltner, Southwestern Drug Corp., is the new president 
of the association. Other officers installed at the association’s 
dinner-dance were: first vice president J. P. Brashear, Huey- 
Philip Co., second vice president W. M. Chitty, Shaw Equipment 
Co., treasurer F. C. Carter, Jr., First National Bank in Dallas. 
New directors: P. F. Beddoe, Beddoe Printing Co.; M. Jack 
Reilly, Dallas Times Herald; Mrs. Ellen. B. Goulam, Airsco 
Rubber Products; Dave Lindsay, Jr., Metal Goods Corp.; E. C. 
Paxton, Dallas Power & Light Co.; Clyde S. Driscoll, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co.; T. Jack Morton, The Murray Co. 
George E. Lawrence is association secretary-executive manager. 


Green Bay, Wis.—“Full Citizenship in Your Association” was 
subject of Ralph E. Brown, vice president Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc., St. Louis, president National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, at the meeting of NACM Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
Unit. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—“Management as a Profession” was subject 
of Dr. Alfred H. Williams, chairman, board of trustees Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, at the annual luncheon meeting sponsored 
by the Credit Education committee of the Credit Management 
Association of Delaware Valley. 








Do You Know?? 





HOW a new amendment to the 
United States Criminal Code 
protects you against conceal- 
ment of assets by individuals 
in contemplation of bankrupt- 
cy? 


HOW the latest Social Security 
amendments expand and in- 
crease federal aid to states and 
to individuals? 


. WHAT states have _ special 
statutes bearing on instalment 
selling practices and how they 
can affect your credit opera- 
tions? 


HOW a United States Supreme 
Court decision makes a com- 
pany’s interstate transactions 
a target for state and local 
Sales and Use Taxes? 


1961 CREDIT MANUAL 


of COMMERCIAL LAWS 


THE NEW 1961 edition includes all the important new laws and amendments 
enacted in the past few months — many of which make changes in credit policy 


and practice mandatory. The Credit Manual for 1961 is the largest, most author- 


itative and up-to-date compendium of information on credit laws and procedures 


to be found anywhere. You can turn to it with full confidence in finding the best 


answer to any problems that might ¢ome across your desk. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


You can examine the "CREDIT MANUAL OF 
COMMERCIAL LAWS" for 10 days without ob- 
ligation. We will also send you, as a gift, the 
valuable booklet— 


“INCREASED PROFITS FROM 
MARGINAL ACCOUNTS” 


Special price to N.A.C.M. members is $11.25 per 
copy (regular price $12.50). 


SERVICE CORPORATION OF NACM 
44 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


Please enter this reservation order for | copy of the 
1961 CREDIT MANUAL OF COMMERCIAL LAWS 
at the Special price of only $11.25 per copy, for 

10 day Free Examination 
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Guard your capital 
investment ines 


with 


American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 

. . and your credit risk begins. From that point 
on, the only protection for your accounts receiv- 
able . . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents... is commercial credit insur- 
ance. An ACI policy, with new and broader cover- 
age, is the soundest way to guard your capital 
investment. 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit 
of American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is important to sales progress and good financial 
management. Call your Insur- 
ance agent. . . or the local office 
of American Credit Insurance. 


1)m]) WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT COMPANY, which has assets of over 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI | A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 47,300St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. two billion dollars. 





